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The COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 


is ‘the one incomparable musical 
instrument,’ the one perfect, unique 
and most versatile entertainer. 

















If you are prejudiced against all 
“phonographs,” please admit that 
you have not heard a 1910 Colum- 
bia Gravhophone. Lay your preju- 
dice aside long enough to go tothe 
nearest Columbia dealer and hear 
David Bispham sing “Kathieen Ma- 
vourneen”; or hear the great evan- 
gelist, Gipsy Smith, sing “He Lifted 
Me”; or glance through the Colum- 
bia Record catalogue and have the 
salesman play for you whatever hap- 
pens to be your favorite band selec- 
tion, or hear Kubelik on the violin, 
or Vess Ossman on the banjo, or 
the famous sextette from “Lucia,” 
and the almost equally famous quar- 
tette from “Rigoletto” sung by the 
greatest artists of the Boston Opera. 























The perfect union of utility and 
entertainment afforded by the Col- 
umbia Grafonola “Regent,” illus- 
trated below, is neither approached 
in any other instrument nor has it 
even been attempted. 

The “Regent” Grafonola is a 
complete library or living-room table 
for every-day use in exactly the 
same degree us it is a complete 
musical instrument of unexampled 
versatility and matchless tonal quali- 
ties—the complete instrument ready 
at any and all times equally for li- 
brary-table service or musical enter- 
tainment. 

Never mind if you haven’t made 
up your mind. That is what the 
catalogue is for. Send for the cata- 
logue and decide afterward. 







































































If you want to think it over be- 
fore you hunt up the dealer, write 
to us for complete Graphophone 
catalogues and they will be for- 
warded promptly, together with the 
name of the nearest Columbia dealer. 










































COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., General, Box 243, 


Tribune Building, New York 
Creators of the Talking-Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking-Machine Art. Owners of the 
E c undamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World. 
Prices in Canada plus duty. — enters for Canada—264 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. Dealers wanted— 
Exclusive selling rights given where we are not actively represented, 
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Survey of the World 


The criticism of Repub- 
lican insurgent journals 
in the West and the 
comments of journals elsewhere have 
led Mr. Roosevelt to speak briefly, in 
recent public addresses, about the tariff 
plank in the platform adopted by the 
Republicans of New York at the Sara- 
toga convention. In the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, before starting on his 
trip thru the South, he said: 


“It was a matter of duty for me to go to 
Saratoga. But, in addition to feeling that I 
did my duty there, I had a good time. If I 
had been as much in power up there as some 
of the newspapers seemed to think I was I 
would have written the tariff plank a little dif- 
ferently, but, on the whole, I think we came 
out of it very well.” 


In Atlanta, Ga., on the 8th, at the con- 
clusion of his tribute to the memory of 
Joel Chandler Harris (“Uncle Remus”) 
he said: 


“I have been asked here by two newspaper 
men how I reconcile my speeches in the West 
about the tariff with the tariff plank in the 
New York platform. I do not reconcile them 
with that part of the platform. I must refuse 
to be judged by what the platform said, but 
must be judged by what I myself said. You 
may have noticed that we had quite a lively 
time at Saratoga. I was elected temporary 
chairman, and I served as such with reason- 
able efficiency before the platform was 
adopted. There were a number of men who 
voted for me and who were with me on most 
of the points, but who disagreed with me on 
others, and so as temporary chairman I was 
careful to make my speech in clear language. 
If what the platform said differs from what | 
said, I must be judged by what I said. The 
fight was for the great fundamentals of citi- 
zenship, a fight against corruption in politics, 
against bossism and for genuine popular rule. 
We carried the contest to a triumphant con 
clusion.” 


In his Brooklyn speech he warned his 
audience against men who were inter- 
ested in all kinds of reform that did not 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Speeches 


harm them. There were men of large 
fortunes, with big lawyers on their side, 
who wanted to see all forms of little 
graft and all the corrupt little politicians 
swept aside, but were not willing that 
big graft in big business should be 
stopped. They did not want reform to 
go so far as that. At Bristol, Va., on 
the 7th, his chief subject was the “new 
nationalism,” which he defined as the 
efficient application of old moralities to 
new conditions. There should be closer 
governmental supervision of the business 
use of great wealth. Little crooked men 
could be handled by their neighbors, but 
for big crooked men there should be na- 
tional control. The new conditions re- 
quired new methods. Men in Wall 
Street who were honest had no reason 
to fear the new nationalism. At Knox- 
ville, Tenn., he spoke in the same strain, 
also saying that we needed a first-class 
navy. “Speak softly and carry a big 
stick.” At Rome, Ga., he said: 


“Now I am going to do to you what I do 
not think I have to any other audience, and 
that is to speak a little about myself personal- 
ly. Wait! I do not think you will find it 
amounts to so much when you hear it. It was 
suggested by what Judge Wright said in in- 
troducing me when he spoke of my having 
been a success. Now in so far as I have been 
a success it has been absolutely and solely 
from doing the ordinary things of life that any 
man could do, but that nobody does do. I 
won't say that nobody does do it, but that so 
many people don’t do it to the point that they 
ought to. Among my intellectual opponents it 
is often stated as a matter of complaint that I 
preach what is commonplace and humdrum. 
So I do, and so I intend to do. Honesty, cour- 
age, tenderness and force are the kind of 
things I want to see developed in the Ameri- 
can man, the American woman, and therefore 
in the American boy and the Americar. girl. I 
never got anything in my life by an unusual 
display of genius or even by an unusual dis- 
play of talent. Whatever I got has always come 
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from doing a number of things just as hard as 
I knew how.” 

Gifford Pinchot accompanied him to a 
session of the Southern Conservation 
Congress, where he advocated govern- 
mental supervision of the country’s re- 
sources, remarking that certain news- 
papers in his home city, “edited under 
the shadow of Wall Street,” thought 
that what he had just said was anarchy. 
He believed it was conservatism. 


x] 
a It now appears that 
Political Topics Judge Gaynor, the 


Mayor of New York, 
decided several days before the Rocheste1 
convention that he would not be a candi- 
date for Governor of the State. Henry 
Watterson had said, in a letter to one of 
the Mayor’s friends, that the Mayor was 
“the strongest man the Democrats could 
nominate for President.” This letter was 
shown to the Mayor. John A. Dix, chair- 
man of the State Committee (since nom- 
inated for Governor), and Norman E. 
Mack, of the national committee, visited 
the Mayor and told him that he would be 
nominated for Governor by acclamation. 
After this visit, on September 25, he sent 
the following letter to a friend: 


“Your note, with Mr. Watterson’s, is at 
hand. Mr. Dix and Mr. Mack have been here 
and I have told them finally and positively that 
I am not a candidate for Governor and can- 
not be mace a candidate. I do not intend 
to abandon the city. They say that it 
seems certain that the convention will nomi- 
nate me, even tho I am not a candidate. That 
does not seem probable, and I hope it does not 
occur, for in my present state of health it 
would weigh heavily on me. I am now worn 
with anxiety. The shock I received has 
proved more permanent than I had supposed 
possible, and my voice comes back only slow- 
ly. I am not certain that I can ever bear the 
strain of the Mayoralty again. 

“Altho my mind is made up, } do not per- 
ceive any moral question in the case. I am 
under no obligation whatever to remain as 
Mayor. I certainly had no such compact with 
those whe opposed me and voted against me; it 
takes two sides to make a compact; nor had I 
any with those who nominated and elected 
me; and if I had, they would have a right to 
release me. As for myself, or my _ political 
future, I shall not consider that at all. Mr. 
Watterson is in error in supposing that I have 
the Presidency in mind. Never! And it is 
too late for me to begin shaping my course 
for any ambitious purposes. 

“And when a man has gone down into the 
Vailey of the Shadow and looked the specter 
Death in the face, and said to it, ‘I am ready,’ 
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nothing in this world looks very large to him, 
as I can assure you.” 

The Independence League, sometimes 
called Mr. Hearst’s party, has nominated 
in New York a complete State ticket. 
seeking no alliance with either of the old 
organizations. The course of Mr. 
Hearst’s papers indicates, however, that 
the movement is hostile to the Demo- 
cratic ticket. They assert that the Demo- 
cratic candidates were named by Charles 
F. Murphy, the Tammany leader, whom 
they bitterly denounce. Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman has accepted an invitation 
to attend a banquet in Chicago, where ke 
will sit at the speakers’ table with Sena- 
tor Lorimer, in the room where the din- 
ner was given which Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clined to attend unless an invitation to 
Lorimer were withdrawn. At the end 
of a disorderly convention the Democrats 
of Massachusetts nominated F. W. 
Mansfield for Governor, with the under- 
standing that he would resign within 
three days to make way for a candidate 
to be named by a committee of five. Mr. 
Mansfield was nominated in order that 
the party might have a ticket within the 
time allowed by law. The two candidates 
—E. N. Foss and James N. Vahey—in 
support of whom the convention was al- 
most evenly divided, withdrew in order 
that this course might be taken. At the 
beginning of the present week the nom- 
inating committee had made no progress. 
Press reports asserted that all of those 
prominently mentioned for the place had 
declined to accept a nomination. The 
platform says that “Republican tariffs 
and policies have increased the cost of 
food, clothing and shelter beyond endur- 
ance.” It calls for tariff revision down- 
ward, an income tax, popular election of 
Senators, 2 national parcels post, the ini- 
tiative and referendum, pre-election pub- 
licity for campaign funds, and freer trade 
relations with Canada. The Republicans 
have renominated Governor — Draper. 
They would have the tariff board made 
permanent, with clearly defined powers. 
The recent revision, they say, was down- 
ward, and they assert that the present 
tariff is not responsible for the price of 
necessities. They would have the re- 
vision of separate schedules of the tariff 
permitted. This is also proposed in the 
platform of the Republicans of Michigan. 
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——Governor Harmon, of Ohio, has 
directed the Attorney-General of the 
State to sue Lewis C. Laylin, formerly 
State Treasurer, and Carmi A. Thomp- 
son, formerly Secretary of State, for the 
recovery of money due for interest on 
large sums of public money deposited by 
them in banks while they were in office. 
Mr. Laylin is chairman of the Republi- 
can Executive Committee, and Mr. 
Thompson (a member of that commit- 
tee) was a prominent candidate for the 
nomination for Governor in the recent 
Republican convention. 


& 


During the investi- 
gation, last week, 
concerning corrup- 
tion affecting legislation at Albany, 
Henry F. Zimmelin, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and representative at Albany of the 
Lyons Beet Sugar Refining Company, 
testified that he had paid $3,000 a year 
for three years to the late John Raines, 
who was the leader of the Republican 
majority in the State Senate ; also $3,000 
to the late Representative Jean L. Bur- 
nett, and $550 to one Betts, clerk of a 
committee. The company was interested 
in the law giving a bounty for beet sugar 
and desired to prevent repeal of the 
statute. In eleven years, the State paid 
$545,000 in bounties, but payment ceased 
in 1908, owing to the opposition of Gov- 
ernor Hughes. The bankruptcy of the 
company has brought its accounts before 
the public. The money was paid, Zim- 
merlin said, as a token of the company’s 
appreciation of the two legislators’ serv- 
ices. Betts denies that any was paid to 
him. There was also testimony about the 
sums collected, by assessment, by the 
Street Railway Association, for use at 
Albany and in political campaigns. One 
assessment of $8,000, paid by the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company, was 
disguised as the payment of damages to 
an imaginary person for injuries re- 
ceived. Considerable sums were con- 
tributed to the campaign funds of mern- 
bers of the Legislature nominated for re- 
election. It was explained that this was 
done to insure the retention in the Legis- 
lature of good and honest men. It was 
admitted, however, that the men, as a 
rule, were candidates in districts where 


Payments to 
Albany Legislators 
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their party had safe majorities. Much 
inquiry was made concerning the specu- 
lative accounts of several prominent leg- 
islators in a certain brokerage house, the 
aim of the committee’s counsel being to 
show that stocks were carried for these 
men. It appears that in one instance a 
Senator was paid $14 a share for 1,500 
shares of stock, altho the market price 
of the stock at the time did not exceed 
$4 a share. 7 


In the Federal Court at 
New York, last week, 
M. L. Morgenthau, the 
millionaire president of a prominent 
candy company, who had been indicted 
for making false statements while trying 
to avoid the payment of duties on jew- 
elry and clothing brought from Europe 
and valued at $17,000, pleaded guilty and 
was fined $5,000. His counsel said to 
the court that Mr. Morgenthau was a 
man of high standing in religious and 
commercial circles, who had yielded to 
temptation, as many other travelers had 
done. In pronouncing sentence Judge 
Hand said: : 


Punishment 
for Smuggling 


“This is the last fine that will be imposed for 
any offense of this character that is committed. 
I have discussed this matter with Judge Holt 
and Judge Hough, and they agree that there 
shall be no more fines imposed on tourists in 
future; and I wish to make this a formal an- 
nouncement so that it will be as public as pos- 
sible. Any tourist in the future who smuggles 
in goods and accompanies the smuggling by 
false declarations will be sentenced not only to 
a fine but to some period of imprisonment.” 


In addition to the fine, Mr. Morgenthau 
lost the goods in question, which were 
forfeited to the Government. On the 
following day Mrs. I. Reynolds Adri- 


. ance, of Poughkeepsie, N- Y., pleaded 


guilty to an indictment charging her with 
a similar offense. She had attempted to 
conceal a costly necklace in the lining of 
her hat. Another necklace had been hid- 
den by her daughter. The value of this 
jewelry and of other goods seized was 
about $20,000. Judge Hand imposed a 
fine of $5,000, explaining that what he 
had said about imprisonment applied 
only to offenses committed after October 
6, the date of the announcement. He 
added that as such persons as ex-Gov- 
ernor Rollins, of New Hampshire; Mr. 
Morgenthau and Mrs. Adriance did not 
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seem to think it was wrong to evade the 
revenue laws, punishment more severe 
than the payment of a fine was required 
for the enlightenment of tourists. 


& 


Gantetes Francisco Madero, who 
South of Us WS the Presidential candi- 
date of the opponents of 
Diaz in Mexico, and who was placed in 
prison during the campaign, was released 
on the 7th. Altho he had been required 
to remain in Mexico, he fled to Texas, 
(lisguised as a peon. It is said that Man- 
uel Cardenas, who was removed from the 
office of Governor of Coahuila after he 
had become a prominent supporter of the 
candidacy of General Reyes, will seek 
a home in Texas.——Colonel Goethals, 
who is d’recting the construction of the 
Panama Canal, says that the Canal will 
surely be opened on January 1, 1915. 
In London there were published, last 
week, dispatches from Nicaragua ‘saying 
that an agreement had been made with 
the United States for a loan of $20,000,- 
000. State Department officers at Wash- 
ington say they know nothing abo xt such 
a transaction. Madriz, recently Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, has gone from Hon- 
duras to Mexico. A report written by 
General Rivas, Chief of Police at Hav- 
ana, speaks of a deplorable increase of 
idleness and mendicancy since the estab- 
lishment of the national lottery in Cuba. 
He suggests that a committee of promi- 
nent Cubans should make an investiga- 
tion and point out a remedy. Owing 
to the conduct of General Valladares, the 
Governor of Amapala, the chief Pacific 
port of Honduras, foreign residents have 
fled from the city, and the gunboat 


“Princeton” has been sent to protect the 


property of Americans there. Valladares 
hates foreigners, and eSpecially those 
from the United States. He recently 
ordered the imprisonment of all Ameri- 
can and English residents and the confis- 
cation of their property. When the new 
American Minister, Mr. McCreery, ar- 
rived at Amapala, Valladares was direct- 
ed by President Davila to receive him 
with the customary honors. He refused 
to do this, and exprest his contempt for 
President Taft by giving his name to a 
dog. All the Consuls asked that the 
Governor be removed. He does not 


recognize the authority of President 
Davila. The latter has sent an armed 
force to dislodge him. 

ss 

The long impending 
revolt has taken place 
and the Portuguese 
monarchy was overthrown in a night. 
The republicans had everything prepared 
for a revolution, but its actual outbreak 
was premature, being forced upon the 
conspirators by the act of a crazy man. 
A fanatical royalist named Santos, a lieu- 
tenant of the General Staff, recently re- 
leased from an insane asylum, shot and 
mortally wounded Professor Bombarda, 
whom he regarded as responsible for his 
detention in the asylum. The republican 
newspaper Seculo on Monday evening, 
October 3, denounced this as a political 
assassination, since Professor Bombarda 
was one of the republican delegates re- 
cently elected to the Cortes. A mob 
formed in the street, a couple of priests 
were stoned and a few shots exchanged 
with the police. -About midnight the 
First Battery of Artillery, aroused by the 
people, seized their officers and trampled 
on the royal standard. Then they distrib- 
uted arms among the people, and, taking 
their field guns, marched to the hights 
at the Parca Marques Pombal, domi- 
nating the city, and there intrenched 
themselves. The Sixteenth Infantry was 
divided in its allegiance, and when called 
from their barracks by the republican 
leaders, a fight ensued in which several 
officers and mer were killed. The ma- 
jority of the regiment then joined the 
artillery. The revolutionary forces at- 
tempted to march down thru the center 
of the city by means of the Avenida da 
Liberdade, a parked street occupied by 
a fair, the booths of which were used a- 
barricades. Here they met with a stub- 
born resistance by the Municipal Guards 
and such of the troops as remained to 
the monarchy under the command of 
the King’s uncle, the Duke of Oporto. 
The electric lights went out, and aftei 
several hours of fierce and confused con- 
flict the republicans were driven back up 
the avenue. Their leader, Carlos Reis. 
a retired admiral, thinking the cause lost 
because he did not hear the signal guns 
indicating that the navy had mutinied, 


The Revolution in 
Portugal 
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committed suicide. The republicans ral- 
lied, however, in another quarter, and 
being augmented by more deserters 
from the army and well-armed civilians, 
they made an attack upon the royal pal- 
ace of Necessidades. Here they again 
encountered the monarchical forces and 
were at first repulsed, but at daybreak 
the navy came to their aid. Three of 
the Portuguese cruisers at anchor in the 
Tagus, the “Adamastor,” “San Rafael” 
and ‘“‘Dom Fernando,” hoisted the repub- 
lican flag of red and green, and taking 
positions close to the shore, opened a 
bombardment of the city. The flagship 
“Dom Pedro” and the cruiser “Dom 
Carlos” did not desert the royalist cause 
until the following morning, but they ab- 
stained from firing on the rebel vessels. 
The bombardment did little damage, as 
most of the shots, either intentionally or 
from lack of skill, went wild. The pal- 
aces of Necessidades and Ajuda, and the 
public buildings about the Square of 
Commerce on the quay, were, however, 
hit often enough to secure their speedy 
surrender. The bluejackets from the 
marine barracks at Alcantara were 
among the first to join the insurgents 
and assisted in the attack on the Necessi- 
dades palace by sharpshooting from the 
hills. The people of Lisbon who did not 
actively assist in the insurrection kept to 
their homes, and the defense of the old 
régime devolved upon the Municipal 
Guard and a remnant of the soldiers, 
who held out until Wednesday morning, 
altho they were without food or rein- 
forcements. The number of casualties 
amounted to several hundred, but no 
accurate figures have been reported. 
The plans of the revolutionists were car- 
ried out with great efficiency. Immedi- 
ately upon the signal for the revolt de- 
tachments were sent out to hold or block- 
ade all the roads leading into the capital, 
and the cables and telegraph lines were 
cut, so there was no communication with 
the outside world until the revolution was 
accomplished. 
& 

The visit of President-elect 
Fonseca, of Brazil, on the 
“Sao Paulo” had roused 
he republican sentiment of the Portu- 
ruese and so assisted in bringing on the 
evolution. A few hours after he had re- 
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MANUEL II, 
The deposed King of Portugal. 


turned to the Brazilian warship from the 
Necessidades Palace, where he had been © 
banqueted by King Manuel, the palace 
was bombarded and the King was a fugi- 
tive. With a few attendants King Man- 
uel had slipped out of the back door of 
the palace while the insurgent soldiery 
and armed subjects were besieging its 
front, and was conveyed in an automo- 
bile to Mafra, a town about 18 miles to 
the northwest of Lisbon. Here he was 
joined on Wednesday morning by the 
Queen Mother Amelie and the Dowager 
Queen Maria Pia, who had fled the night 
of the bombardment from the Ajuda 
Palace to Cintra. The Infante Affonso, 
Duke of Oporto and uncle of the King, 
after making a brave stand with the few 
loyal forces, embarked upon the royal 
vacht “Amelie” at Cascaes, which he 
brought around to Ericeira, a fishing vil- 
lage a few miles beyond Mafra. Here 
the royal fugitives arrived in the 
afternoon under escort of twenty 
horsemen from the Mafra Cavalry 
School, and were transferred from 
their automobiles to fishing boats to be 
taken on board the yacht. The “Amelie” 
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then steamed to Gibraltar where it was 
received with a royal salute. The revo- 
lutionists made no attempt to prevent the 
escape of the King from Portugal and 
were doubtless much relieved to get him 
safely out of the way. Manuel is staying 
at the Governor’s House, Gibraltar, and 
the yacht has returned to Lisbon and sur- 
rendered to the new Government. 


a 

The establishment of 
the republic in Portu- 
gal met with no oppo- 
sition outside of Lisbon, and no reaction 
in favor of the monarchy is yet appar- 
ent. The republic was acclaimed by the 
people in Oporto and other Portuguese 
cities with much enthusiasm and with 
but slight disturbance, and the gover- 
nors of the Portuguese colonies in Af- 
rica and Asia raised the flag of the new 
Government as soon as they found out 
what it was. Dom Miguel of Braganza, 
the pretender now living in Munich, 
prophesies that the republic will not last 
long, but disclaims any intention of up- 
setting it. He is content to wait, he 
says, until Portugal realizes its need of 
him and calls its rightful sovereign. The 
ministers in power at the time of the 
revolution turned over their bureaus to 
the Provisional Government without de- 
lay, and the leaders of opposing political 
parties hastened to declare their alle- 
giance to the republic. The people who 
had taken part in the insurrection dis- 
banded voluntarily and returned their 
arms to the Government. The custom 
houses, banks and stores were opened on 
the second day, and the streets were for 


The Provisional 
Government 


the most part as orderly as usual. The 
Provisional Government is composed of 
men of good reputation and ability, altho 
their opponents ‘call them intolerant, 
fanatical and visionary. The President 
of the republic is Theophile Braga, a 
poet and philosopher, one of the most 
distinguished of Portuguese men of let- 
ters and a member of the several foreign 
academies. He worked his own way 
thru the University of Coimbra, and in 
1872 secured the appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Modern European Literature 
in Lisbon, in spite of religious and po- 
litical opposition. His first publication 
was a volume of poems in 1859. Since 
then he has issued a history of Portu- 
guese literature in twenty volumes and 
many works on history and philosophy. 
He has always refused to accept any pay 
from his books, living in a quiet way 
upon his professorial salary. After com- 
pleting his first day of office work as 
President of the new republic, he re- 
turned as usual in a second-class car- 
riage to his modest home in the suburbs. 
He is a positivist, a free thinker and an 
ardent republican. Dr. Alfonso Costa, 
Minister of Justice, is a professor in the 
University of Coimbra and a prominent 
lawyer. He has been several times ex- 
iled and imprisoned for attacks upon the 
monarchy and attempts to establish a 
republic. The new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Bernardino Machado, was 
formerly professor of philosophy in Co- 
imbra University, but deposed for his 
anti-clerical activity. Senhor Machado 
was Portuguese Minister at Washington 
twelve years ago, when, curiously 
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enough, he bore the title of Viscount de 
Santo Thyrso, conferred upon him by 
the Pope for the purpose of making a 
good impression upon the American peo- 
ple, and resigned by him after he re- 
turned to Portugal. He is wealthy and 
has distinguished himself in journalism 
and politics. The Provisional Govern- 
ment expects to turn over its authority 
to a Government elected by the people 
within three months. Its policy is to 
promote decentralization in government 
and colonial autonomy ; to rescue Portu- 
gal from its disgraceful illiteracy by en- 
forcing a system of universal secular 
education ; to secure freedom of speech; 
to reform the finances of the country 
and to separate Church and State. The 
anti-clericai attitude of the Government 
is the most prominent characteristic so 
far manifested. The religious orders, 
which have gradually acquired a foot- 
hold in Portugal without authority of 
law, are to be at once expelled. The 
convents and monasteries will be broken 
up and the children at the clerical schools 
have been sent to their homes. Marquis 
de Pombal, the Jesuit leader, has been 
arrested, and Cardinal José Sebastias 
Netto and Bishop Liete de Vascoun- 
cellos of Beja have been exiled. The 
disorderly elements of the Portuguese 
population have interpreted this policy in 
their own way, and disgraceful scenes of 
anti-clerical violence are reported. Mobs 
bent on plunder and sacrilege have at- 
tacked the Jesuit school in Lisbon and 
other convents and monasteries. 


& 


Sir Frederick Lugard is 
now making an appeal to 
England for funds for the 
endowment and equipment of a uni- 
versity situated in Hong-Kong and pri- 
marily intended for Chinese. The aim 
is to incorporate the existing institutions 
of higher education at Hong-Kong, par- 
ticularly the College of Medicine, which 
has been running for twenty years, and 
to establish a university giving instruc- 
tion in the liberal arts and applied sci- 
ences of the same standing as the lead- 
ing universities of England and Amer- 
ica. The Hong-Kong University will 
differ from the other university to be 
established in China with the co-opera- 
tion of Oxford and Cambridge in two 


Hong-Kong 
University 
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important respects; that is, it will be 
located upon British territory and the 
instruction will be given in English. 
The university promoted by the Oxford 
and Cambridge men is to be located in 
the heart of China, at Hankau, on the 
Yang-tsze, incorporating a number of 
surrounding mission schools and carry- 
ing on its instruction in the Mandarin 
dialect. The Hong-Kong University 
has adopted the English language on the 
ground that the Chinese language is not 
at present capable of expressing the 
technical terms of Western science, and 
besides, there is no common spoken lan- 
guage in China which students from 
different provinces are able to under- 
stand. It would be impossible to obtain 
competent professors of university 
grade who speak Chinese, and it would 
require two or three years of training at 
the expense of the university to give its 
professors the required proficiency. In 
addition to these reasons, it is frankly 
avowed that one of the purposes of the 
institution is to promote the use of the 
English language in the Far East. It is 
claimed by the promoters of the uni- 
versity that its situation in Hong-Kong 
gives it decided advantage over any 
other place. It will be able to 
utilize the hospitals and the industrial 
and commercial establishments of Hong- 
Kong in the training of physicians and 
engineers, facilities which are not to be 
found in the interior of China. At the 
same time it is easily accessible to the 
Chinese students, who will be able to 
return home in vacations and will there- 
fore not be alienated from their own 
civilization and family relations for a 
number of years during the formative 
period of their characters. The expense 
will be much less than the transportation 
and support of Chinese students in 
European and American schools, or 
even in Japan. The religious question 
is to be settled in very much the same 
way as it is being settled in this country. 
The instruction will be exclusively secu- 
lar, altho it is expected that it will be 
feasible to include the study, of Christian 
ethics as well as precepts of Confucius 
and Mencius. The establishment of de- 
nominational halls or hostels by religious 
bodies for the housing and religious in- 
struction of the students will be encour- 
aged by the university. 








Mexico 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 





[Mr. Holt, our Managing Editor, has just returned from a three weeks’ tour of Mexico, 
where, in company with a party of thirty-seven representative American and Canadian jour- 
nalists, all guests of the National Centennial Commission, he visited the chief cities of the 
republic and’ was present at the principal exercises in Mexico City in connection with the 


celebration of the Centenary of Mexican Independence. 
that a party of journalists have ever been the official 


Ep1rTor. ] 
T 11 o'clock on the night of the 
A 15th of September, in the year 


1810, at the town of Dolores, 
Mexico, Miguel Hidalgo, a_ parish 
priest, rang the church bell which sum- 
moned the people to arms and started 
the revolution which won for Mexico 
her independence. 

Last month the great Republic of 
Mexico celebrated her centennial of 
independence. All of September was 
given over to the event. Not only were 
parades, processions and pageants held 
in all the principal cities of the land, but 
statues were unveiled, cornerstones laid, 
public buildings dedicated, congresses 
convoked, and even a great national uni- 
versity was established. Nearly forty 
nations of the world sent special embas- 
sies to do honor to the occasion, while 
France, Germany, Argentina and Brazil 
were represented by great battleships of 
Peace. Tho the United States marines 
did not participate in the military parade 
—owing, it is said, to an unfortunate 
mistake of the American Embassy in not 
transmitting the invitation in time—the 
United States was represented at the 
centennial by no less than ten official 
delegates, including the resident and a 
special ambassador from President Taft, 
and two members from the United 
States Senate and three from the’ House 
of Representatives. This is the first 
time in its history that our Congress has 
been officially represented abroad, a 
compliment to Mexico which was great- 
ly appreciated by the Government and 
people. 

With unprecedented hospitality and 
lavishness the distinguished foreign vis- 
itors were entertained. Private houses 
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This was the first time, we believe, 
guests of a foreign government.— 


and entire hotels were turned over to 
the special ambassadors, while the mem- 
bers of the United States delegation and 
their wives were domiciled in a huge 
palace, with five automobiles and 
twenty-four house servants at their beck 
and call. 

It is needless to say that this infusion 
of diplomatic life into the capital was 
the occasion for innumerable receptions, 
banquets and balls, where the dazzling 
gold lace and orders of the diplomats 
and the jewels and superb costumes of 
the ladies made a scene of gorgeous dis- 
play unsurpassed in the history of North 
America. 

It was to these political and social 
festivities that the National Centennial 
Commission invited our party of Cana- 
dian and American journalists. But it 
was also felt that the occasion offered 
a splendid opportunity to give us a 
glimpse of the whole country and to 
show us at first hand something of the 
social, economic and political conditions 
now obtaining in the republic. Accord- 
ingly, a special train was provided. 
which left St. Louis on September § 
and returned exactly three weeks later. 
Entering Mexico by the Eagle Pass 
route, we stopped for half a day each 
at Guanajuato, one of the greatest silvér 
mining towns of the world, and. at 
Queretaro, famous for its opal mines 
and as the place where the ill-starred 
Emperor Maximilian was captured by 
the revolutionists and executed. At 
Mexico City the party spent nearly a 
week. There they saw the pageants and 
parades, met President Diaz and the 
leading men of the republic, and, of 
course, visited all the historic and not- 
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able sights of the city, including the 
Church of San Hipolito, the Shrine of 
Guadalaupe, Chapultepec Castle (for- 
merly the ancient home of Montezuma, 
the last King of the Aztecs, and now the 
President’s summer home), the Govern- 
ment pawnshop, the thieves’ market, the 
National Museum and Art Gallery, the 
post office (which is an exact replica of 
a famous Venetian palace), and the new 
opera house, which, when completed, is 
expected to be the largest and most 
beautiful building of its kind in the 
world. 

Leaving the capital on the 18th, the 
party proceeded up over the mountains, 
whose scenery surpassed the Rockies, 
and then down to the plains below and 
the quaint old town of Cuernavaca, 
famous for its pottery and its Italian 
garden, which Maximilian and Carlotta 
used to visit for a respite from the cares 
of state at the capital. 

From Cuernavaca we returned to 
Mexico City and.then started due south, 


stopping at Puebla, the city of many 
and beautiful churches, thence to the 
very heart of the tropics, where the heat 
quivers by day, the mosquitoes buzz by 
night, the parrots and monkeys disport 
themselves in the jungle’s foliage, the 
natives live in bamboo huts with 
thatched roofs, and the children go 
naked, 

Our first long stop was at Puerto 
Mexico, the Atlantic terminal of the 
Tehuantepec Railroad. The town is lo- 
cated about .a mile from the mouth and 
on the left bank of the Coatzacoalcos 
River, which at this point is about 2,000 
feet wide, with an average depth of 50 
feet. Here the Mexican Government 
has constructed seven steel wharves, 
each provided with a warehouse 420 
feet long by 110 feet wide, with holding 
capacity of 10,000 tons of freight each, 
and equipped with powerful electric 
cranes, each crane having a radius of 52 
feet. A solid mile of wharf frontage 
and an absolutely safe harbor destine 
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Puerto Mexico to be the most important 
Mexican port of call for the steamers of 
all nations trading on the Gulf. As the 
Tehuantepec National Railway is to be 
the chief rival of the Panama Canal for 
the interoceanic trade of the world, it 
was very interesting the next morning 
to travel over the entire 190 miles of the 


road to the Pacific port of Salina Cruz. — 


The roadbed is ballasted with crushed 
rock and gravel, and 80-pound steel rails 
are used. The rolling stock is new and 
the engines burn oil. Two regular trains 
cross the road each way daily in about 
twelve hours, tho our special train made 
the distance in eight hours. For the 
first hundred miles the line is flanked on 
either side by dense tropical vegetation, 
but as the train ascends the divide the 


Mexico. From the open roadstead which 
formerly existed there and where the 
heavy northers used to make landing 
impossible sometimes for days together. 
two great converging. jetties, with a 
total length of over a mile, now provide 
a safe harbor for the largest vessels 
afloat. Wharves and warehouses of the 
same size and capacity of those at 
Puerto Mexico are in operation. The 
town is laid out on high and healthy 
ground and provision is made there for 
the comfortable housing of the com- 
pany’s employees. I found a great 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
Panama Canal, when completed, would 
cut into the trade of this trans-isthmian 
route. The ship captains seem to think 
that the Panama Canal will prove to be 














A VICEROY AND GUARD. 


In the costumes of the time of the Spanish Viceroys. In the Historical Pageant, September 15. 


vegetation thins out and its character the more popular, tho many others 
changes completely on the Pacific slope, whom I interrogated in the matter held 
where the air is dry and the rains very that there would be enough commerce 
infrequent. Salina Cruz is even more a_ for both routes. The advantages of the 
triumph of engineering skill than Puerto Tehuantepec route in point of time, 
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however, would tend to be offset by the 
cost of unloading and reloading cargoes, 
the incidental breakage of goods in 
the operation, and the fact that it is very 
difficult so to time the 
mutual arrival of Atlan- 
tic and Pacific boats that 
one can unload and then 
find a cargo on the wharf 
ready to be loaded again 
without loss of time. In 
any case, until the tariff 
rates of the Panama 
Canal are published it 
will be only conjecture as 
to which will get the 
most trade. 
One hour’s ride from 
Salina Cruz is Tehuan- 
tepec, the largest and 
most important town on 
the railway. The word 
“ Tehuantepec” signifies 
in the original Aztec 
tongue, “Mountain of 
Man-eaters,” and was 


given to this locality by 
reason of the great num- 
ber of man-eating tigers 


and other ferocious wild 
beasts which used to infest 
the neighboring hills. The 
population today consists 
of Indian descendants of 
the Aztecs found there 
by Cortez in 1519. They 
have retained the lan- 
guage, dress and customs 
to a large extent of their forefathers. 
All the trade of the town is in the hands 
of the women, who are famed all over 
Mexico for their beauty and splendid 
physique. 

Our party will long remember the 
waltzes and two-steps we danced with 
these bare-footed ladies at a ball given 
in our honor within a bamboo inclosure, 
and some of-us will never forget the 
pure gold necklaces they sold us directly 
off their necks, but which the unsenti- 
mental jewelers’ acid at Mexico City 
subsequently proclaimed to be 18 karat 
brass. 

Our next stop was Vera Cruz, the 
chief port of Mexico City and now a 
very old-fashioned Spanish town. From 
thence we proceeded back to Mexico 


ures in the 
September 15. 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SPANISH HERALD. 
In the costume of the Viceroy period 
of Mexican history. 
Historical Pageant of most casual 
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City, stopping for two hours at Teoti- 
huacan, where two enormous pyramids, 
dedicated to the sun and moon, are be- 
ing excavated. The next night we left 
the capital, returning to 
the United States by the 
Laredo or the eastern 
route and arriving at St. 
Louis on the 30th. 

Thus in three weeks 
the editorial party visited 
the principal cities of 
Mexico, traversed the 
northern desert, the cen- 
tral plateau and the 
southern tropical low- 
lands. They experienced 
all altitudes, from the 
tugboat rides on the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic oceans 
at Salina Cruz and 
Puerto Mexico, up to the 
mountain range 10,000 
feet above the sea level 
at the foot of snow-clad 
Mt. Popocatapetl. Every 
day was a surprise, and 
long before our too brief 
journey came to an end 
each one of us realized 
that in Mexico the Amer- 
ican people have as inter- 
esting and fascinating a 
place to visit as any 
country in the Old World. 

Of course, only the 
impressions 

of Mexico could be re- 
ceived. The hurried traveler takes in only 
differences and oddities, which are al- 
ways superficial. A real understanding 
and appreciation of a country is possible 
only after a very long sojourn in it and 
much study. All I can hope to do, there- 
fore, is to give such an impression as any 
one is likely to get after making a brief 
tour of the country and talking with all 
manner of people. Even then my impres- 
sions may be erroneous, for one does 
not have the opportunity to verify or the 
knowledge to weigh the testimony given. 

The first impression one gets of Mex- 
ico is its richness of color. This applies 
not only to the azure sky and the olive 
green scenery, but to the sunny cities, 
the multi-colored buildings and to the 
people themselves. Except in the trop- 


One of the fig- 
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ical jungles of the south there are few 
or no wooded stretches.. The bare hills 
are dotted with small, conical-shaped 
trees and the inevitable cactus. The 
mountains which fringe the vast plains 
of the central plateau are rounded and 
have no jagged projections, like our 
Rockies. 

The people are mostly descended from 
the very Indians who built up such a 
wonderful civilization before the Span- 
ish conquest. The men generally wear 
a white shirt and trousers and a large 
straw sombrero. They also carry a bril- 
liant colored blanket or serape to wrap 
about themselves when it gets cool or 
when they wish to go to sleep. The 
women prefer more subdued colors. 
Their dress is darker and the shawl or 
robozo which covers the head and shoul- 
ders is generally blue or black. Both 
sexes wear sandals or go barefooted. 
The children dress much the same as 
their elders, tho in the tropics they usu- 
ally go stark naked. 

The houses are of the usual Spanish 
design, with high adobe walls on the 
street, painted usually in reds, pinks, 
blues, yellows or greens, and with large 
open courts or patios within, filled with 
flowers and sunshine. The streets of 
the cities are narrow and winding, the 
life there is gay and animated; while 
innumerable heavy laden donkeys con- 
tribute by no means the least of the local 
color. 

In the country districts are to be 
found the large farms or haciendas of 
the great landowners. The Indians or 
peons live in adobe homes in the North, 
like those in- New Mexico, and in bam- 
boo huts in the South, like those in the 
Philippines. 

The population of Mexico is now 
about 18,000,000. They are divided 
roughly into the capitalistic, military 
and professional classes, who govern the 
country, and the peons, who do all the 
unskilled and some of the skilled work, 
and are governed. There seems to be 
no important middle class, as in the 
United States, to serve as the backbone 
of the nation. We therefore found ex- 
treme wealth, culture and ability in 
the governing minority, and much pov- 
erty, ignorance and squalor in the gov- 
erned majority. There seems to be no 
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general agreement as to the present con- 
dition or future prospects of the work- 
ers. Their wages have certainly never 
been so high as today. Yet it is a question 
whether the increased cost of living has 
not more than kept pace with their earn- 
ing power. They are learning better meth- 
ods of sanitation, however, all the time, 
tho disease and infant mortality are still 
appalling. They have also more educa- 
tional opportunities than ever before. 
Literacy is increasing marvelously. 
Many good people tell me, however, that 
the peons are incapable of going beyond 
a certain point; that the law of dimin- 
ishing returns sets in very early when 
one tries to educate them. On the other 
hand, one of the largest employers of 
labor in all Mexico told me that the 
peons could be made into the best skilled 
laborers in the world. When I asked 
which was the better off, the Mexican 
Indian or the Southern negro, the 
answers were about equally divided. 
But all agreed on this: It is not race 
prejudice, but class prejudice, that the 
upper class Mexican has for the Indian. 
It also seems to be the general opinion 
that the Indians are very docile and easy 
to dominate. As to their political rights, 
they seem to have few that the govern- 
ing class are bound to respect. They do 
not have any redress thru the ballot for 
their wrongs, they do not get strict jus- 
tice in the courts, and deplorably many 
of them are kept in a virtual state of 
slavery on account of debt, just like 
some of our Southern negroes. Yet to 
say that the peons as a class are directly 
opprest and exploited would be a state- 
ment both misleading and unfair. If I 
can trust my personal observation I 
should say that tho they seemed a very 
poor and ignorant people, they are well 
nourished, peaceful and in the main con- 
tented. 

The governing classes are much the 
same as one finds elsewhere in the 
world. They are powerful, class con- 
scious, cultured and benevolent in the 
old-fashioned sense of the word. Ow- 
ing to the vast influx of foreign business 
and professional men, the governing 
class is becoming very cosmopolitan, 
and tho the old Spanish families still 
keep pretty much to themselves socially, 
there is absolute intermingling in busi- 
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ness and politics. Money in Mexico, as 
elsewhere, breaks thru caste and class. 
Aside from the great landed estates, 
which are still in the hands of the old 
Mexican families, and the railroads, 
which are predominantly nationalized, 
the great businesses of the country are 
financed mostly in the United States, 
England, Canada, France and Germany. 
The United States, however, enjoys by 
far the closest trade relations with Mex- 
ico. During the fiscal year 1909-1910 
57-93 per cent. of Mexico’s imports 
came from the United States and 75.74 
per cent. of her exports went to us. The 
tables for the other countries are as fol- 
lows :° 


11.42% of Mexican imports came from Great Britain 
10.35 70 es ~ wed “Germany 
8.98% «“e iid “ “ rance 

“ “e iti “ee pain 
Latin America 


2.71% 
0.06% “ ir ita “ 
10.97% 
3-257 
4-72% “e “ ii 
0.74% “ “ “ Spain 

0.48% - “Latin America 


This shows that despite Mexico’s sen- 
timental attachment to Spain, she is 
bound more closely by all material ties 
to the principal non-Latin countries, 

What effect this will have on the 
future of the republic remains to be 
seen. At present the United States is 
very unpopular, first, because of our in- 
solent and superior manners, and sec- 
ond, because Mexicans fear that sooner 
or later some pretext will be found by 
which we will step in and annex the 
country. They do not think the United 
States could for a moment remain inac- 
tive if, after the death of Diaz, a revo- 
lution should break out threatening to 
upset business conditions and destroy 
values. Still, American capital is en- 
couraged in every way to seek invest- 
ment in Mexico, and no American with 
money is repulsed. 

The Mexican Government is Presi- 
dent Diaz, assisted by a small group of 
able-and rich men. Diaz is by all odds 
the strongest man in the republic. There 
is nobody behind his throne. His sway 
in Mexico might appropriately be called 
a benevolent autocracy. There is no doubt 
but that his will is law. There is equally 
no doubt but that his will is to upbuild 
the institutions of his country and bring 
progress and prosperity to the people. 
Tho he rules as an autocrat, he is no 
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Castro, who milks the country dry for 
his own profit. He is said not even to 
be a very rich man. He uses the public 
treasury without stint for public im- 
provements. In short, Diaz is a patriot 
and lover of his country. The money 
he has spent on schools, roads and rail- 
roads is but one proof of this. He 
found Mexico in the throes of inter- 
necine strife, exhausted and on the 
verge of anarchy. He restored order, 
maintained internal and external peace, 
and has, with astounding success, devel- 














Curtis Guild, Jr., the Special Ambassador from the 
United States, and Judge Pan een W. Gerard, 
of the United States Delegation. 


oped the resources of the country. Ac- 
cording to the Mexican Herald, the re 
public owes to him its financial rehabili- 
tation, the conversion of the national 
debt, the wiping out of the national de- - 
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ficit, the accumulation of large treasury. 


reserves for public improvements, the 
abolition of the alcabalas or taxes on 
internal commerce, banking and cur- 
rency reform, the sanitation and embel- 
lishment of the capital, the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and irrigation, the 
nationalization of the railways, the 
building of the trans-isthmian railway at 
Tehuantepec, the drainage of the Valley 
of Mexico, and the abolition of brigand- 
age. Perhaps, in view of these reforms, 
Mr. Curtis Guild, Jr., the special ambas- 
sador of the United States to the cen- 
tenary celebration, was not far wrong 
when he publicly ‘toasted Porfirio Diaz 
as the greatest living American. 

Of the President’s personal popularity 
we had ocular proof. When he rode 
along the thronged avenues during the 
parades, he was always acclaimed with 
spontaneous “‘vivas,” while flowers were 
thrown down upon him from the bal- 
conies above. An assassin might easily 
have killed him from some point of van- 
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tage, yet he has always gone about 
among the people without fear. 
President Diaz is now eighty-one 
years old, tho he looks fifteen years 
younger. What will happen when he 
goes no one can tell. But the universal 
opinion among the best informed seems 
to be that nothing at all is likely to hap- 
pen. The men most talked about as his 
successor are the somewhat unpopular 
Vice-President Corral, Enrique C. Creel, 
the very able Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and General Reyes, the idol of the 
army. But whoever succeeds to the 
Presidency will hardly be able to be re- 
elected indefinitely, as Diaz has been. 
At present Diaz rules with all the 
form and ceremony of a European mon- 
arch. There is nothing of the simplicity 
of Benjamin Franklin in his entourage. 
Our audience with him had all the for- 
mality and feathers of an audience with 
the Czar or Pope. He dominates Con- 
gress and the courts do his will. His 
opponents are jailed and the press is 
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Genera] Diaz in the center, and to the left Vice- President Ramon Corral, Enrique C, Creel, Minister of 
oreign Affairs. 
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muzzled. Whether all this can be ex- 
cused on the ground that the end justi- 
fies the means I do not say, tho I am 
quite sure that the end is good and the 
means are bad. But despite abuses 
which we would not tolerate for a 
minute in the United States, Mexico is, 
on the whole, well governed, and the life 
and property of the man who minds his 
own business are as safe there as any- 
where else in Christendom. 


There is one thing that Diaz has failed 
to do. He has failed to tax adequately 
the great landed estates which comprise 
a half or two-thirds of the entire repub- 
lic. Several bills have been introduced 
into Congress for this purpose, and tho 
this must have been done with his ap- 
proval, if not at his instigation, the great 
landowners were able to defeat the 
measures every time. These great es- 
tates sometimes embrace a million acres 
and one of them is so large that it takes 
a train half a day to cross it. There 
have been some American companies 
formed to buy up these estates and sub- 
divide them into 100 acre farms and sell 
them to American farmers. As _ yet, 
been 


however, only a beginning has 


made in this direction. 


I shall be expected to express some 
opinion as to the numerous charges that 
have recently been made in the Ameri- 
can press against Diaz and his advisers, 
who, it is claimed, deserve the hatred of 
all civilized peoples for their misgov- 
ernment of Mexico. I have talked with 
nearly everybody I have met in regard to 
these charges. I find their views some- 
what as follows: The facts, or a certain 
percentage of them, are true. The pic- 
ture of “Barbarous Mexico,” as intend- 
ed to be conveyed, is utterly misleading 
and false. An analogous picture of 
“Barbarous United States” could be 
drawn by expatiating on the 300,000 
unhung murderers in our Southern 
States, the 500,000 unpunished felons in 
our Northern States, the lawless Night 
Riders in Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
sins of the malefactors of great wealth, 
the graft exposures, the whited sepul- 
chres in our Sunday schools, the grand 
army of unpunished rebaters, the eco- 
nomic exploitation of children, the pros- 
titution of women, the peonage of men, 
the criminal alliance of politics and busi- 
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ness, etc. Such a picture might have every 
statement of fact in it authenticated by 
court records and yet as a portrayal of 
the Uriited States be libelous and false. 
The best-informed American I met in 
Mexico City told me that the muckrak- 
ing articles in question were 8o per cent. 
wrong as to facts and 100 per cent. wrong 
as a picture of modern Mexico. 

In conclusion, let me advise all who 
can to visit Mexico. They will find it a 
combination of Spain of the Middle 
Ages with all the twentieth century im- , 
provements. 

Mexico is our next-door neighbor. 
She is bound to play a great role in the 
twentieth century. Above all peoples, it 
behooves us to help her come into her 
heritage. And this we can best do by 
encouraging friendly visits between her 
people and ours, by a just appreci>tion 
of her virtues and kindly criticism of her 
faults, by the promotion of trade and 
commerce across the border, and fin Ily 
by the negotiation of treaties of arbitra- 
tion to preserve perpetual peace between 
the two republics. 

New York City. 





Should Railway Rates Be Increased? 


BY HARRISON STANDISH SMALLEY 


[The author is Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the University of Michigan 
The action of the combined railway employees in supporting the railroads for higher rates 
gives special timeliness to this article-—Eprtor.] 





For two or three 
years many of the 
railway managers in 
this country have 
been conducting a 
campaign of educa- 
tion, the purpose of 
which has been to 
persuade the people 
that the _ railways 
would be justified 
in making a general 
and_ substantial in- 
crease in their rates. 
This campaign has 
beet conducted in part thru correspond- 
ence with shippers, some of which has 
been printed for general circulation, in 
part thru public speeches, addresses be- 
fore associations of commerce and the 
like, and in part thru articles and pam- 
phlets, some in the form of “primers,” 
which have been spread abroad thruout 
the country. Obviously behind’ these 
efforts lay the intention of raising rates 
as soon as the popular mind seemed 
sufficiently prepared for such a move. 

About a year ago it was reported that 
a number of leading roads were on the 
point of carrying this intention into ef- 
fect, but such vigorous protests arose 
from shippers and commercial organiza- 
tions that influential railway men hast- 
‘ened to disclaim any immediate idea of a 
general advance in rates. It is now evi- 
dent, however, that they simply post- 
poned the contemplated action, but did 
not abandon their purpose, for on Satur- 
day, the 30th of April, the Western trunk 
lines united in filing with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission schedules intend- 
ed to become effective June 1, which 
showed a substantial increase in many 
important rates, an increase which was 
in some cases as high as 23 per cent., 
and was reported to average more than 
15 per cent. At the time it was widely 
believed that this was simply the first 
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step in a sweeping 
upward movement 
which would affect 
the general body of 
rates in many, if not 
all, -sections of the 
country. That there 
was some measure of 
truth in this supposi- 
tion was manifest 
when, one month 
after the action of 
the Western roads, 
the trunk lines east 
of Chicago filed 
schedules, effective July 1, embodying 
decided advances in a large number of 
class rates, while, about the same time, 
minor increases were made locally in 
various parts of the country. 

However, just before the Western 
schedules were to go into effect, pro- 
ceedings were instituted at the instance 
of the Attorney-General in a Federal 
court in Missouri with the purpose of se- 
curing an injunction to restrain the 
operation of the rates on the ground that 
the various roads affected had- agreed 
upon them in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. A temporary injunc- 
tion was granted. The consternation 
which this sudden move produced among 
railway officers led to a conference be- 
tween the President and some of their 
number, the outcome. of which was an 
agreement that the Goverriment would 
abandon the injunction proceedings if 
the railways would make no effort to ad- 
vance rates until the pending railwav bill 
was passed, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could use the author- 
ity therein granted to suspend the ad- 
vances temporarily while investigating 
their reasonableness. A few days later 
representative officers of Eastern lines 
exprest willingness to delay their con- 
templated increases until the new sched- 
ules could be passed upon under the 
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terms of the railway bill, which was final- 
ly enacted into law on June 18. 

All of these events have raised and 
have imprest with considerable import- 
ance the following questions: How do 
the railways seek to justify a general in- 
crease in their schedules, and is their ar- 
gument for higher rates sound? 

The leading argument of the railway 
managers is that the expenses of main- 
taining and operating their roads have 
increased so decidedly that it is neces- 
sary to raise rates in order to meet these 
expenses. In their published statements 
they have called attention to the fact that 
within the last ten years or so the wages 
of their employees have been raised and 
the prices of materials and supplies have 
also increased, in common with the gen- 
eral advance which has taken place in the 
prices of almost all commodities. The 
railways further argue that in the face 
of these increased costs their rates, in- 
stead of advancing, have actually been 
reduced, with the result that now they 
are in a position where a readjustment 
is imperatively necessary. They claim 
that on account of greatly augmented ex- 
penditures, it is rapidly becoming impos- 


sible for them to get along on the present 
low level of rates. 

That the facts and figures given by 
railway advocates are in general correct, 
no one can deny. It is certainly true that 
many items of railway expense have in- 
creased since the depression which fol- 


lowed the panic of 1893. In a pamphlet 
entitled “The Diminished Purchasing 
Power of Railway Earnings,” which may 
be regarded as an authoritative statement 
of the railways’ case, inasmuch as it was 
prepared by Mr. C. C. McCain, the chair- 
man of the Trunk Line Association, it 
is shown from official Government stat- 
istics that between 1897 and 1907 the 
wages of the different classes of railway 
employees increased in varying degrees, 
ranging from g to 39 per cent.; that be- 
tween the same years the average price 
of coal at the mines, while it decreased 
in at least one State, advanced in others 
from 6 to 58: per cent.; and that in the 
same decade, altho the prices of a few 
railway supplies fell off, the prices of 
most advanced from 14 per cent. up, the 
increase in a few cases éxceeding 100 
per cent. It must be noticed, however, 
that these figures given by Government 
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bureaus simply state the general level of 
prices in the two years, and do not in- 
dicate what prices the railways actually 
paid. It is probable that in respect to 
many articles the railways, being heavy 
and influential purchasers, suffered less 
from the general rise in prices than did 
the public at large, and that hence the 
percentages of increase just given ex- 
aggerate to some extent the added bur- 
den which the railways have been called 
upon to bear. The same pamphlet also 
shows that between 1897 and 1907 taxes 
per mile of line increased 50 per cent. 
It further calls attention to added ex- 
penses which have resulted from legisla- 
tion and consequent litigation, tho any 


estimate of the amount of such expenses 


must be only an approximation, And it 
finally claims that the rate of interest at 
which capital can be borrowed has in- 
creased. This claim is supported only 
by comparisons between 1897, on the 
one hand, and 1907 and the first six 
months of 1908 on the other. The lat- 
ter period of eighteen months, however, 
was one of panic and of unsettled finan- 
cial conditions, when interest rates were 
abnormally high. Since 1897 the rate of 
interest on railway loans has shown but 
a slight tendency to rise, except that 
there have been temporary periods of 
elevation as a result of stock market 
conditions in 1903-4 and of financial 
conditions in 1907-8. 

Nevertheless, when all proper quali- 
fications are made, there can be little 
doubt of the justice of Mr. McCain’s 
conclusion that in the course of the 
decade 1897-1907 the railways found 
themselves compelled to pay “‘not less on 
the average than 25 per cent. more for 
everything they require in the conduct 
of their business, including labor.” Still 
other figures may be given which point 
to the same conclusion. In 1897 the 
total expenses of American railways, in- 
cluding all expenditures for mainte- 
nance, operation, taxes, rentals, interest 
on bonds, interest on other obligations 
and miscellaneous items, amounted to 
$1,161,377,464. In 1907 the sum was 
$2,387,075,442. There was thus an in- 
crease of 106 per cent. in the expenses of 
our railways. This increase was in part 
due to the expansion of the railway sys- 
tem, which grew from 184,428 miles to 
229,951 miles, or 25 per cent. It was also 
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due in part to the cost of handling a 
greatly increased business. But no 
doubt it was also to some extent caused 
by the undemable advance in prices, 
wages and other items ot expense. 
‘Lnere is also some measure of justice 
in the other branch of the railway argu- 
ment—that in spite of the increase in 
expense rates have been lowered rather 
than raised. The reduction in rates, how- 
ever, has not been so great as is often im- 
plied in railway statements. Comparing 
the years 1897 and 1907 we find that on 
the average passenger rates remained 
practically stationary. Official statistics 
show that the average revenue per pas- 
senger mile decreased only one-twelfth 
of a mill between 1897 and 1907, and 


that at no time during the decade was 


it as much as one-halt of a mill lower 
than at the outset. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the reduction in passenger 
rates was trifling. Freight rates, how- 
ever, showed a decrease which is worthy 
of consideration. According to official 
Statistics the average revenue per ton 
mile fell off almost 5 per cent. Whether 
this decrease in revenue correctly repre- 
sents the reduction in rates involves the 


consideration of such questions as the 
proportion of high to low class freight, 
and the respective quantities of freight 
carried in sections of the country in 
which the prevailing levels of rates are 


different. But without going into these 
complicated questions it must here suf- 
fice to say that the average reduction in 
freight rates from 1897 to 1907 was 
doubtless as much as 5 per cent., and 
may have been a little more. 

From facts and figures such as have 
just been considered railway men con- 
clude that since, within the last ten years 
or sO, wages, prices and the like have 
advanced, the cost to a railway of fur- 
nishing its services has increased. And, 
of course, if this conclusion is correct, it 
is high time to readjust rates, which 
have tended to decline, by increasing 
them so that they may cover at least a 
part of the added expense. 

But the conclusion reached by railway 
advocates from their study of wages, 
prices and other items of cost is not cor- 
rect. On the contrary, it is altogether 
erroneous. It is erroneous because it is 
reached only by ignoring an element 
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which is vital in the case. When that 
element is taken into account the fact 
becomes evident that the cost to a rail- 
way of furnishing its services, instead 
of increasing, has act:ially diminished in 
a decided manner—so much, in fact, that 
the reduction in rates has not begun to 
keep pace with the reduction in cost. 

This element in determining the cost 
of railway services, which has been gen- 
erally ignored in the railway propa- 
ganda, is the volume or density of traf- 
fic. One of the most familiar facts 
about the railway business is that the 
cost of each service diminishes rapidly 
as traffic increases, while, on the other 
hand, it advances rapidly as the volume 
of business falls off. : 

While this fact is familiar the reasons 
for it are not so well understood. Yet 
they are simple. The main reason is 
that a considerable portion of a railway’s 
expenses are, to use a common term. 
“‘fixt.” Under this head of fixt expenses 
must be included taxes, rentals,* interest 
on capital invested in roadbed, track, 
bridges, buildings, and all other struc- 
tures; payments to sinking funds; pay- 
ments to certain depreciation funds; 
payments on guaranties; the cost of 
remedying wear and tear from all causes 
other than traffic, such as wind, rain, 
cold, snow, flood, fire, etc.; the cost of 
maintaining the corporate organization ; 
and the cost of providing and maintain- 
ing a minimum equipment, a minimum 
force of officers and employees, and 2 
minimum quantity of supplies, all of 
which are necessary if the road is to 
handle any traffic at all. 

Now it is evident that as applied to 
these items the term “fixt expenses”’ is, 
strictly speaking, a misnomer. For they 
are manifestly not invariable amounts. 
A moment’s reflection will show that 
they must increase with the growth of 
a railway’s mileage. Moreover, if tax 
laws are modified, if the terms of leases 
are altered, or if any change occurs in 
interest rates, wages or prices, a cor- 
responding effect will be produced on 
the expenditures of the company. 

But while this is true, these expenses 
are, nevertheless, “fixt” in one sense: 
they do not depend upon the volume of 





*Tho rentals are sometimes contingent and depend 
upon the amount of traffic or of earnings. 
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the traffic. They remain the same 
whether traffic is light or heavy. And 
this is the reason why the volume of 
business is such a potent factor in de- 
termining the cost of railway services. 
If a railway carries a heavy traffic, each 
shipment will have to bear but a small 
share of the fixt expenses; but if, on the 
other hand, the road handles little busi- 
ness, each shipment must bear a larger 
proportion of those expenses. For ex- 
ample, take a road having fixt. expenses 
of which, say, $2,000,000 a year are 
properly assignable to freight traffic. If 
the road is carrying only 100,000 ton 
miles of freight per year each ton mile 
costs, in addition to the variable operat- 
ing expenses, I-100,000 of $2,000,000, or 
$20; while if the road were doing a large 
business, amounting, let us say, to 500,- 
000,000 ton miles a year, each ton mile 
would cost, in addition to variable oper- 
ating expenses, only 1-500,000,000 of 
$2,000,000, or two-fifths of a cent. This 
illustration shows in a striking way to 
what a remarkable extent the cost of 
each railway service depends upon the 
volume of traffic handled by the com- 
pany. And the fact gains further force 
when it is considered that the fixt ex- 
penses amount in general to about two- 
thirds of all of the expenses of the rail- 
way business. 

The chief explanation, then, of the 
fact that railway costs depend upon traf- 
fic is to be found in the presence of a 
large number of expenses which do not 
vary with the traffic. A minor reason 
is that the remaining expenses of main- 
tenance and operation, tho they vary 
with the traffic, do not, on the whole, 
vary in proportion. Thus an increase of 
50 per cent. in traffic augments these va- 
riable costs, but not to the full extent 
of 50 per cent. With a growing busi- 
ness, therefore, the amount of these ex- 
penses to be borne by each unit of the 
traffic tends to become steadily less. 

Such are the reasons which explain 
the familiar fact that the volume of a 
railway’s business is an important factor 
in determining the expense which it in- 
curs in furnishing each of its services. 
Keeping these points in mind it is clear 
that with augmenting traffic the cost of 
handling each unit tends rapidly to di- 
minish. And hence if the growth of 
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traffic is great enough it may offset, or 
even more than offset, the effect of high- 
er wages, higher prices, higher taxes 
and higher interest, and may enable the 
railway to handle each passenger and 
each shipment at a lower cost than form- 
erly, in spite of its increased expendi- 
tures for labor, supplies and so forth. - 

Now, as already shown, there is no 
doubt that the absolute amount of the 
variable expenses and, to a less extent, 
of the fixt expenses of our railways has 
increased; and that higher prices, 
wages, taxes and the like have played an 
important part in producing this effect. 
But the significant fact—and the heart 
of the whole matter—is this: While ex- 
penses have decidedly increased, traf- 
fic has also increased in even greater 
proportion, with the result that the ex- 
pense of furnishing railway services has 
actually diminished. There has been a 
very rapid growth in the volume of traf- 
fice. Between 1897 and 1907, while rail- 
way mileage expanded 25 per cent., and 
the total expenses of all railway compa- 
nies were augmented 106 per cent., pas- 
senger traffic increased 126 per cent., 
from 12,256,939,647 to 27,718,554.030 
passenger miles, and freight traffic grew 
149 per cent., from 95,139,022,225 to 
236,601,390,103 ton miles. These facts 
show a very great increase in the density 
of traffic. And this increase in density 
has produced remarkable results. It has 
much more than offset the advance in 
wages, prices and other items of ex- 
pense. In other words, it has dimin- 
ished considerably the cost of carrying 
each passenger and each shipment of 
freight, and this lowering of cost has 
been decidedly greater than the decrease 
in rates. 

That this is the case is evident from a 
consideration of the financial history of 
our railwavs during the last decade or 
so. Judging from the complaints made 
by railway advocates that rates are lower 
and expenses higher, one would natural- 
ly expect to see railway net earnings 
steadily falling off and our roads ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the brink 
of bankruptcy. But just the reverse has 
been the tendency. Net earinngs have 
in general become progressively larger 
and our roads are now, even in spite of 
the recent depression, in a remarkably 
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sound and flourishing financial condi- 
tion. Thus it is manifest that there is a 
flaw in the logic of railway advocates. 
Advancing wages and prices have not 
meant advancing costs. Costs, on the 
contrary, must have decidedly decreased. 

As evidence of the increasing financial 
prosperity of our roads the following 
facts may be given. 

Between 1897 and 1907 the net earn- 
ings of our railways increased so great- 
ly that the companies were enabled to 
meet much more adequately their funded 
obligations. In 1897 numerous railways 
were unable to make interest payments 
on their mortgage bonds; and only one- 
sixth of the income bonds, upon which 
the payment of interest was optional, 
were receiving any return at all. Ten 
years later, however, practically all of 
the interest obligations were being met, 
and about four-fifths of the income 
bonds were receiving interest, at an av- 
erage rate close to 5 per cent. But earn- 


ings were not only sufficient to enable 
the railways to care well for their bonds: 
during the decade they grew so remark- 
ably that the clear profits of the railway 
increased enormously. 


business The 
amount of income available for divi- 
dends, that is, the net earnings remain- 
ing after all expenses and obligations of 
every sort were met, increased from 
$81,257,506 in 1897 to $449,461,188 in 
1907, a gain of 453 per cent. Hence 
there was naturally a marked increase in 
dividends, which amounted to $308,088,- 
627 in 1907, as compared with $87,110,- 
599 in 1897, a gain of $220,978,028, or 
253 per cent. Thus a great deal of rail- 
way stock which could not pay dividends 
in 1897 was enabled by the rapidly grow- 
ing net revenue to establish itself upon 
a dividend-paying basis, while in many 
other cases the rate of dividends was 
raised. In fact, the average rate of divi- 
dends on all dividend-paying stock in- 
creased from 5.43 per cent. to 6.23 per 
cent. But even with the great advance 
of 253 per cent. in the amount of divi- 
dends paid, the net income was in no 
year after 1897 exhausted. On the con- 
trary, a large surplus remained each 
year, which amounted to considerably 
more than a billion dollars in the course 
of the decade, and which the railways 
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have been enabled to devote to reserve 
funds and to betterments. 

Thus it is evident that between 1897 
and 1907 the profitableness of the rail- 
way business increased in a remarkable 
manner, which proves conclusively the 
fallacious character of the railway argu- 
ment that advancing wages and prices 
have increased the expense of furnish- 
ing railway services. Since rates have 
slightly declined it is manifest that costs 
must have diminished still more, else the 
roads would not have been able to show, 
thru the entire decade, a progressively 
increasing amount of clear net income. 

The years 1897 and 1907 have been 
taken for purposes of comparison be- 
cause they have been frequently select- 
ed by railway men themselves to show 
the increase in operating costs, and in- 
deed until within the last few months 
the latest official statistics which had 
been published were for the year 1907. 
But if any other two years are chosen, 
from the time when the lamented in- 
crease in railway expenses began, up to 
1907, the figures will give the same re- 
sults. They will disclose a constantly 
increasing density of traffic, growing so 
rapidly as to outdistance the increase of 
expense, thereby reducing costs faster 
than rates and thus leading to increased 
net income and generally improved 
financial conditions.* Moreover, from 
a consideration of the official statistics 
for 1908, recently published, and of the 
reports on traffic and earnings which are 
made public from time to time by the 
leading railways, it is clear that even the 
recent depression has not succeeded in 
reversing the tendencies which we have 
noted, but that those tendencies have, on 
the whole, persisted and are very strong 
at the present time. In fact, our rail- 
ways are now enjoying a rather remark- 
able prosperity. It is true that the wage 
scales of several roads have recently 
been readjusted upon a higher level, and 
that on still other lines negotiations are 
now pending for an advance in wages. 
Of course these increases will amount to 
a sum which will impose a considerable 
burden upon the revenues of the compa- 





*This statement requires one qualification. A com 
parison of the year 1904 with 1903 will show a slight 
and temporary reaction against the tendency por- 
trayed, which, however, was more than offset during 
the following year. 
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nies, yet there can be no doubt that in 
almost every case, if not in every case, 
the revenues will be fully able to bear 
the burden. The receipts of some rail- 
ways are even now large enough to per- 
mit an increase of wages, and the earn- 
ings of many other companies are rapid- 
ly approaching that condition. Indeed, 
the reports which the railways are pub- 
lishing from week to week and from 
month to month indicate that traffic is 
growing at a rate which will speedily 
suffice to compensate for any wage ad- 
vances that have been made or are likely 
to be made. 

In the light of all these facts the con- 
certed effort. which has been made by 
both Western and Eastern roads to ad- 
vance many important rates from Io to 
23 per cent. seems strangely timed. 
Some of these advances may, of course, 
be just. It is possible that the advan- 
tages of constantly increasing railway 
prosperity have not been distributed 
among all roads, and that some compa- 
nies should therefore be allowed to in- 
crease their rates. Hence it may be pos- 
sible for a few of these roads to show a 
sufficient element of justice in some or 
all of the advances recently attempted; 
tho, frankly, one cannot but entertain 
grave doubts about the matter. But, 
however that may be, it is perfectly clear 
that any general increase in railway 
rates thruout the country would be en- 
tirely without justification. Indeed, if 
current developments in railway traffic 
continue, the people of this country will 
have a right to expect from time to time, 
not advances, but moderate reductions in 
the general level of rates. 

This discussion has a direct bearing on 
two of the questions which were debated 
by Congress in connection with the rail- 
way bill recently passed. For several 
months an effort was made to secure the 
enactment of a provision which .would 
legalize agreements made by competing 
railways for the purpose of doing away 
with competition in fixing rates, without 
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requiring that such agreements receive 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or any other body repre- 
senting the public interests. Fortunate- 
ly this effort failed. For in view of the 
disposition recently shown by railways 
to brave public sentiment by raising 
rates at this time, one does not find it 
difficult to imagine what their policy 
would be if competing roads should find 
themselves able, without any restriction 
whatever, to enter into lawful agree- 
ments for the elimination of competition 
in the establishment of rates. The Re- 
publican platform of 1908, it is true, ad- 
vocated the legalizing of inter-railway 
agreements, but with the proviso that all 
such arrangements should be subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The importance of this 
proviso would seem to be beyond ques- 
tion. 

In the railway bill as passed there is a 
clause which provides that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may sus- 
perid advances in rates for ten months. 
In contemplating such advances as have 
recently been attempted one wonders 
whether the Commission should not be 
authorized to suspend rates, not merely 
for ten months, but during the entire pe- 
riod in which their reasonableness is be- 
ing determined by the Commission and 
the courts—a period which, even under 
the new law, will seldom, if ever, be less 
than eighteen months, and will often be 
more. Such a provision would seem to 
be only just to the public. When the 
Commission issues an order reducing a 
rate, the railway affected is allowed to 
secure an injunction which suspends the 
order and prevents its enforcement until 
the courts have investigated and finally 
settled the question of its reasonableness. 
Since the railway is thus secured against 
any possible injustice in reductions or- 
dered by the Government, would it be 
more*than fair for the public to be sim- 
ilarly protected against advances made 
by the railway itself? 


Ann Arsor, Mic. 





Marrying of Black Folk 


BY W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS, Ph.D. 


Autor or “Tue Sours or Brack Fork,” Etc. 


A white man of the South writes me: 


The crux of the race prob‘em is intermar- 
riage, and on that you do not deliver yourself. 
... Lf some Southern white men seem to deny 
to the negro those rights which are called 
civil and political, it is because they fear the 
exercise of them by the negro will lead to race 
amalgamation. 

The Southern white man is not moved, I 
think, by hatred of the negro; he is moved by 
the fear of amalgamation. 

A Northern white man writes concern- 
ing me: 

Is he asking for social equality in the sense 
that the races shall freely intermarry? 


A brown man of India follows with 
these words: 

I am sending you the following questions 
on which I would like to have your opinion, 


which if you so desire may be kept confiden- 
tial as long as you wish: 


1. Whether the indusfrial and intellectual 
progress of the negro would minimize or on 
the contrary highten the race conflict? 


2. Whether the intermarriage of the whites 
and the negroes would be beneficial to the two 
races? 


I recognize the various difficulties in an- 
swering the two questions and so I assure you 
of the secrecy again,if you so desire. It is a 
known fact that the whites in the United 
States would hate to marry with the negroes. 
They also claim that such intermarriage would 
produce a progeny inferior to both the races. 

Wherefore as a black man of America 
who has thought much on these problems 
I offer the following: 


MARRIAGE CREDO. 


I believe that a grown man of sound 
body and mind has a right to marry any 
sane, healthy woman of marriageable age 
who wishes to marry him. 

I believe that a man has a right to 
choose his own wife, but not to choose 
wives for other men. 

I believe that in general the best re- 
sults follow when persons marry in their 
own social group; provided there is such 
freedom in the formation of social classes 
as will permit the grouping of persons 
on the whole, according to intellectual 
culture, physical and moral health and 
personal agreeableness. ; 

I believe that there are human stocks 
with whom it is physically unwise to in- 
termarry, but to think that these stocks 
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are all colored or that there are no such 
white stocks is unscientific and false. 

I believe that intermarriage between 
races is apt to unite incompatible person- 
alities, irreconcilable ideals and different 
grades of culture. In so far as they do 
this they should be discouraged. Where, 
however, this is not the case, such unions 
are not necessarily undesirable and race 
blending may lead, and often has led, to 
new, gifted, and desirable stocks and in- 
dividuals, as witness the English nation, 
the “Homo Europzus,” the Egyptians, 
and such men as Robert Browning, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Lew Wallace, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Alexander Dumas, Alexander 
Poushkin and Frederick Douglass. 

I believe that the mingling of blood be- 
tween white and black and yellow races is 
neither “unnatural” nor physically dele- 
terious. Mulattoes, Eurasians and the like 
have been insulted and hated and loaded 
with obloquy for obvious reasons, but 
there is no adequate scientific proof of 
their necessary physical degeneracy, nor 
has the will of God in the matter of race 
purity been revealed to persons whose 
credibility and scientific poise command 
general respect. 

I believe that the bad social effects 
often seen in “colored” strains of blood 
are for the most part due to the character 
of the unions and the social tabu on the 
offspring. Within bounds of reason-and 
decency such tabu is justified in so far as 
it seeks to preserve family morality, guard 
the transmission of culture and foster 
group ideals. It is unjustifiable and 
monstrous when it seeks without rule or 
reason to preserve mankind in separate 
air-tight apartments, despite the tremen- 
dous economic and intellectual trend to- 
ward human brotherhood; when it arbi- 
trarily limits human friendships and 
courtesies, penalizes affections, under- 
mines sexual morals, and bans, excommu- 
nicates and exorcises millions of honest 
men and women of mixed blood for no 
fault of theirs; and when it cruelly pun- 
ishes hundreds of others who refuse to 
submit to impudent dictation in the sa- 
credly personal matter of the choice of 
their consorts. 
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I believe that the man who fears to 
train and civilize negroes lest eventu- 
ally they intermarry with whites, faces 
a curious dilemma; either he assumes 
that whites object to negroes on purely 
racial grounds, in which case educa- 
tion can have absolutely no effect, or 
he makes the antipathy mainly culturai 
and then opposes human culture. If fur- 
ther he thinks the racial objection valid 
but unrealized by the mass, and there- 
fore seeks to emphasize it by the repres- 
sion, injustice and deliberate lying of a 
caste system, then, as all history teaches, 
the proposed remedy is worse than the 
disease, and the true remedy lies not in 
further degradation of the degraded but 
in national training in ethics of marriage 
and the responsibilities of sexual selec- 
tion. 

I believe the world has so much to 
learn as to the physical results of marriage 
that it is not well to dogmatize ; whether 
or not it eventually be proven true that 
the intermarriage of some races is phys- 
ically or socially undesirable, the best 
and indeed the only way to secure on the 
part of the white men and black the 
world over the safest corresponding so- 
cial conduct lies thru education and 
social justice to both races. 

I believe that in this respect the South 
has sinned well-nigh beyond redemption 
and that any people who seek to save 
their own daughters by making other 
men’s daughters helpless prostitutes be- 
fore their sons, and who load a race with 
lies and chains lest that race prove them- 
selves their equals, will have and deserve 
to have a resultant physical and moral 
degeneration far worse than any possible 
honest and open racial amalgamation 
could bring. 

I believe that all so-called “laws against 
intermarriage” are simply wicked devices 
to make the seduction of women easy 
and without penalty, and should be 
forthwith repealed. Instead of such leg- 
islation each group should be trained to 
self-respect and not forced, ridiculed 
or ostracized into loss of individuality 
and into a dead level of absolute uniform- 
ity, on penalty of economic slavery and 
spiritual death. “Jim Crow” legislation 
is an open bribe to amalgamation. For 
this reason arbitrary and humiliating seg- 
regation and subordination should be 
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abandoned and it should be made possi- 
ble and desirable to be at once an Amer- 
ican and a negro. In this way and in 
this way only will race integrity be main- 
tained through race pride, as long as there 
is the slightest reason for or advantage 
in maintaining such integrity. After all 
most people even of the same race and 
nation and neighborhood do not marry 
each other; but despite this they may 
live together like national civilized be- 
ings in mutual help and progress. 

I believe that practically there is little 
cause to regard the intermingling of the 
major groups of the earth’s people as 
a serious present problem, and that in so 
far as it is a present or future problem 
it cannot be met by inhumanity, barbar- 
ism and the methods of the jungle. It 
is precisely this sort of treatment of 
black men in slavery and since that has 
produced two or three million mulattoes 
in the United States. 

I believe that a wholesale intermarriage 
of races during the present generations 
would be a social calamity by reason of 
the wide cultural, ethical and traditional 
differences. Whether or not this will be 
true a hundred or a thousand years 
hence I do not know and I am not ac- 
quainted with any one who‘does know. 
I am willing in this matter to let the un- 
born future grapple with its own prob- 
lems, for I believe that with regard to so 
personal a thing as marriage a desire to 
impose on future generations one’s own 
judgment not by reason and argument, 
but by physical force, is prima facie evi- 
dence of the logical weakness of one’s 
cause. 

I believe, finally, that if we avoid hys- 
teria, seek the uplift of all classes and 
races to their highest possibilities, pro- 
mote international peace, and allow men 
to mingle naturally without artificial stim- 
ulus or attempted segregation, racial 
intermarriage, becoming thus a matter of 
intelligent individual judgment, will for 
many ages, if not forever, maintain in the 
world the integrity and individuality of 
the three great divisions of man; and this 
not simply for the good of and at the be- 
hest of any one race which recently arro- 
gantly assumes the heritage of the earth, 
but for the highest upbuilding of all peo- 
ples in the great ideal of human brother- 
hood. 


Atianta, Ga. 





College Training for Journalism 


BY FRANK W. SCOTT 


{Mr. Scott is an Associate Professor of English at the University of Illinois and has 
been in charge of the courses preparatory to journalism for several years.—Ep1Tor.] 


planned for students who expect 
to enter journalism as a business 
or a profession are now being offered 
by at least a dozen colleges or univer- 
sities in this country. More than four 
hundred students are enroHed in these 
courses ; something between two or three 
score were graduated from there last 
year; and one professor reports that he 
has requests for more graduates in jour- 
nalistic courses than he can recommend. 
That the colleges should undertake to 
prepare students for journalism was as 
inevitable as that the idea of their doing 
so should be condemned by many jour- 
nalists who got their training in some 
other way. Three or four facts made 
the experiment inevitable. One was the 
introduction into the colleges of courses 
in business administration and the devel- 


( planned of instruction especially 


opment of courses in public affairs, polit- 


ical science and sociology. There is 
much doubt whether specialization in 
education has gone too far, and whether 
colleges should not deplore and restrain 
the demand of students that, whatever 
they wish to do after graduation, the 
college should offer a course specially 
seasoned to the student’s particular taste, 
and should attach a minutely particular- 
ized label to the course, and to its prod- 
uct. That doubt has not been laid, and 
probably never will be. The point is that 
the student with journalism in mind has 
gone to college alongside the student 
who, having in mind banking, or insur- 
ance, or the consular service, or some 
other ramification and combination of 
economics, history and political science, 
found a course outlined for him. Why 
not one, then, for the prospective jour- 
nalist ? 

Another fact to encourage the experi- 
ment has been an increasingly intelligent 
public interest in the press as an institu- 
tion. Journalism has long been a pro- 
fession that every one out of it could 
improve if he were in it, and every one 
in it could improve if he did not have to 
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stay in it. A newer attitude is percep- 
tible in the desire to gather more facts 
regarding the public press and its rela- 
tion to other public or semi-public move- 
ments and institutions, and to refrain 
from criticism based on ignorance. In 
this the colleges are concerned only as 
they must, if they are alive, reflect or 
participate in the serious consideration 
of any subjects of great public concern. 
In doing so in this instance they are not 
in advance of European universities, 
those of Germany, for instance, where 
courses in the relations of politics, pub- 
lic opinion and the press were introduced 
four years ago. 

Journalists themselves have recog- 
nized the increasing readiness of colleges 
to meet the demands of business and 
professional life; have seen the news- 
paper and magazine offices gradually fill- 
ing with college graduates; and have 
suspected that in journalism, as else- 
where, specialization may make for effi- 
ciency. Twenty-five or thirty years ago 
a college training was a handicap to the 
young man applying for a job as re- 
porter. A Yale graduate, now the oldest 
reporter on a great Chicago daily, se- 
cured his present job, he asserts, only by 
concealing the blot on his educational 
’scutcheon. He was the only college 
man in the reporters’ room then; now 
there are but two in the room who are 
not college men, and neither of those is 
the city editor. Men who have seen this 
change come about have perceived that 
the colleges now provide an education 
that can be put to use by the editor, and 
have reasoned that if some adaptation 
has done that, more adaptation can do 
more. How the colleges have adapted 
their resources to the work will appear 
from the courses here described. 

The courses offered by various col- 
leges show considerable differences, but 
include in all cases four kinds of studies : 
First, those that have to do with political, 
industrial and social conditions in the 
light of their history, development and 
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present tendencies ; second, those in lan- 
guages and literature; third, those in- 
tended to develop the adequate expres- 
sion of ideas in good written English; 
fourth, those intended to give the neces- 
sary technical instruction in the history, 
organization and methods of journalism. 

An outlined course of study fairly 
typical of all, except those that include a 
considerable number of technical jour- 
nalistic studies, show how the four kinds 
of studies are proportioned and distrib- 
uted thru the four years. This is the 
one at the University of Illinois. Most 
of the studies listed are required, but 
other courses in the same departments 
of knowledge may be substituted for 
some of these, and a number must be 
added to bring the total up to its require- 
ments for graduation. 

Freshman year: Foreign language, 
English literature, English composition, 
European history, military, physical 
training. 

Sophomore year: English composition 
(continued), principles of economics, 
money and banking, American Federal 
government, American State govern- 
ment, business writing, science, library 
reference. 

Junior year: Newspaper writing, Eng- 
lish literature (continued), history of 
the United States, Federal Constitution, 
psychology, corporation management and 
finance, domestic commerce, foreign 
commerce, municipal government, indus- 
trial consolidations, commercial law. 

Senior year: Advanced newspaper 
writing, editorial management, news- 
paper organization and management, po- 
litical and social ethics, sociology, social 
reform, social control, charities and cor- 
rections, labor problems, public finance, 
American diplomacy, American history, 
European governments, Europe in the 
nineteenth century, international law. 

Out of one hundred and thirty hours 
required for graduation, but twelve are 
necessarily earned in technical journal- 
istic courses, though eighteen may be. 
But the student must earn twenty-four 
hours in English, economics, political 
science or history; in other words, altho 
he is a student in journalism, he must 
specialize in some one subject among 
those which will be of greatest service to 
him as a journalist. He must also secure 
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at least eight hours’ credit in English, 
foreign languages, social sciences, 
mathematics and philosophy, and the 
natural sciences. In this respect the 
journalistic courses at Indiana, Missouri, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Nebraska and other 
universities are similar, altho the propor- 
tions vary. At the University of Wash- 
ington, for instance, forty hours are sup- 
posed to be gained in technical journal- 
istic courses, and even more may be 
taken for credit. But these include 
courses in English composition that else- 
where are not called journalistic. 

And a word should be said about the 
third kind, the courses intended to de- 
velop the adequate expression of ideas 
in good written English. English com- 
position is better taught in colleges now 
than ever before. Many mistakes have 
been made, and many are still being 
made, but not so many as some critics 
imagine. There are many persons who 
imagine that college composition classes 
encourage fine writing, flamboyancy, and 
all the other faults that arise from words 
and style without sense. These ideas are 
born of recollections of a prehistoric 
time when Rhetoric was abroad in the 
land, dragging behind it a long train of 
rules and definitions, a nightmare and a 
horror to students who fondly dreamt 
of writing as a means whereby to ex- 
press themselves. This is all past and 
gone—nearly. Instead, students are 
urged to write simply, clearly and di- 
rectly about subjects on which they have 
knowledge and ideas. No composition 
course has as yet been devised whereby 
the immature student is alchemically 
furnished with a mature and experi- 
enced mind; rather, courses have taken 
on something less of the nature of a dry 
kiln for the juices of the youthful brain. 
This improvement in composition courses 
is an important adjunct to courses in 
journalism, and the courses in journal- 
ism are an important item in improving 
composition courses. The student of 
journalism is given a definite purpose to 
serve; a definite, if changing, body of 
facts to record or comment on, and a 
definite body of readers for whom to 
write. Under proper instruction, these 
facts go far toward removing the most 
vital complaints of vagueness, words 
without thoughts, and other inanities 
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urged in criticism of college courses in 
composition. 

What is there in the first three of the 
four kinds of studies represented in this 
outline that a student might not get in 
any university with well-developed de- 
partments of English history, economics, 
political science, etc.? Nothing, perhaps, 
and no description or analysis of such 
courses is necessary here. But it should 
be said that there is distinctly an advan- 
tage in organizing and correlating the 
studies that go to make up these three- 
fourths of the course, and in impressing 
the student with the central idea, in 
working away at these courses, that his 
chief purpose in them all is concrete, 
definite, single. There is a good deal 
gained when a student knows why he is 
taking this or that or the other course. 

The fourth class of studies, and the 
only one making any innovations, is that 
made up of the technical or professional 
journalistic courses. These make up 
from one-tenth to one-third of the stu- 
dents’ four years of work. At all but 
three or four institutions these consist of 
two or three courses in newspaper writ- 
ing, given in the second or third and the 
fourth years, and include little or no 
work in actually turning out a newspaper. 
In other colleges the work includes two 
or three additional courses in special 
forms of newspaper or magazine writ- 
ing, and other studies of service to 
prospective journalists; but, as in the 
first case, does not involve the producing 
of a newspaper. The names of the 
courses offered at the University of Wis- 
consin will give an idea of what these 
cover: Elements of Newspaper Writing ; 
Newspaper Reporting and Correspond- 
ence; Newspaper Editing; Editorial 
Writing ; Special Feature and Magazine 
Writing; Current Political Topics, and 
the Law of the Press. In courses of this 
second type, as in those of the first, 
actual newspaper conditions and methods 
are reproduced as nearly as possible, and 
the work turned in is treated in the 
classroom quite as it would be in the 
newspaper office, with this difference: 
the instructor, who is also a newspaper 
man in practically every case, has time 
to criticise as well as to correct, to ex- 
plain as well as to damn. Much that is 
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written primarily as class exercises is 
made use of by college papers and by 
the local newspapers, as well as by the 
newspapers of neighboring cities, for 
which many of these journalism students 
are correspondents. The conditions un- 
der which the students work are favor- 
able to practical results. At Wisconsin, 
for instance, typewriters are provided, 
and the students are required to turn in 
their copy in the form in which they 
would be expected to give it to the city 
editor. As models, some five thousand 
clippings of well-written newspaper 
“stories” are filed according to subject- 
matter; files of leading metropolitan and 
country papers are accessible; quantities 
of biographical and statistical material, 
clippings and photographs are filed away, 
for use on occasion, and the students 
themselves continually add to the collec- 
tions, as well as use them in working up 
their assignments. 

The work at the University of Mis- 
souri is the most varied and complete. 
The list of courses issued by New York 
University is longer, but several of these 
courses are not given, others are largely 
lectures by journalists that abound in 
good ideas but do not make coherent 
courses, and the students have no oppor- 
tunity for laboratory work, as at Mis- 
souri and Washington. The Missouri 
courses number eleven, covering history 
and principles of journalism, newspaper 
making, newspaper administration, mag- 
azine and class journalism, comparative 
journalism, newspaper publishing, news- 
paper jurisprudence, news gathering, 
correspondence, office equipment and 
advertising. The students not only 
gather and edit the news, but see it thru 
the press. Under the first dean of a 
college of journalism, with a fully 
equipped newspaper plant for their use, 
the students issue a daily paper, and get 
experience and instruction in propor- 
tions that are a happy but not a debili- 
tating modification of the first few 
months of the real “cub” reporter. The 
paper is a six-column, four-page after- 
noon country daily that averages well up. 
in matter and manner, with the profes- 
sionals of its kind. At the University 
of Washington a similar plant has been 
equipped; the daily paper is supplied 
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with telegraphic news service, and a spe- 
cial feature number is issued each Satur- 
day. 

The first proof of the efficacy of this 
sort of training for journalism is in the 
readiness with which the graduates find 
positions, keep them, and progress. In 
that respect they are undoubtedly justi- 
fying themselves and their training, 
altho certain Kansas editors are already 
blaming “college journalists” for all the 
wind in Kansas journalism. The gradu- 
ates are securing good positions, are ris- 
ing rapidly, and in many instances are 
successfully running papers of their 
own. The courses fit them for country 
papers, or minor positions on larger 
papers. In both places there is a grow- 
ing demand for college-trained news- 
paper men. In Illinois, where two years 
ago a state press association listened 
with good-humored incredulity to an 
explanation of what the courses in jour- 
nalism were trying to do, the editorial 
association has recently volunteered to 
use its influence in securing for the State 
university the equipment of a complete 
newspaper plant for the work. 

But the final proof of usefulness lies 
elsewhere. There is some economy in 
improved methods of production, but 
real advance is made only when the 
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product itself is improved. Improve- 
ment of the product will depend on the. 
settlement of some hard problems. In 
the first place, the appeal of the imme- 
diately practical is strong; students, and 
sometimes their teachers, are likely to 
overrate the value of good journalistic 
writing, and the little tricks of the trade 
that are necessary in actually getting out 
a newspaper. Colleges of engineering 
find better use for their time than in 
turning out skillful mechanicians. With 
every additional dollar put into “journal- 
ism laboratories” there will come further 
need for insisting that a preponderance 
of solid knowledge of facts and affairs 
is essential. 

The attention of a considerable body 
of students and instructors directed to 
collecting, classifying and studying the 
history and development of the public 
press will do much. There is no written 
history of journalism in any of its 
aspects—political, social, economic—as a 
business or as a profession. The mate- 
rial for such a history is uncollected ; the 
knowledge for a clear understanding of 
present conditions or future develop- 
ments is not now accessible. Truly, the 
colleges of journalism need not suffer 
for lack of work to do. 


Urpana, Itt. 


Ballade of Gracieuse and Percinet 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


SOMETHING is gone from hill and plain, 
The earth a dimmer radiance shows; 
Softly as ever sings the rain, 
Royal as ever blooms the rose, 
But now no fairy palace glows 
Thru the dark woods for folk astray, 
The fairies are with last year’s snows, 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 


Today no fairy regents reign, 

No fairy prince his aid bestows, 

The captive damsel with her chain 
Weeps on, and still no solace knows; 
Where the enchanted garden grows 

We cannot wander, come what may, 
We cannot thread the orchard close 

With Gracieuse and Percinet. 
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And yet, when all seems void and vain, 
And all the: world grown grey with prose, 
Some whispering echo wakes again, 
Some mountain wind of memory blows; 
The blue bird sings, the fountain flows, 
All golden shine the skies of grey— 
Gladly the heart a-Maying goes 
With Gracieuse and Percinet. 


ENVOI. 


Prince, tho the knightly years are fled, 
You still may find the magic way; 
Youth and enchantment are not dead 

With Gracieuse and Percinet. 


Suere, Guitprorp, ENGLAND. 
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The Premier of Japan in Karuizawa 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


{Our readers have found Dr. DeForest admirably informed on Japanese matters, for he 
has the outlook of a statesman as well as the heart of a missionary.—Ep1Tor.] 


of Japan, 3,000 feet above sea 
level, is a small Japanese village, 
Karuizawa, surrounded with imposing 
hills, beyond which only ten miles off is 
the Asama Volcano, from whose crater 
8,000 feet above the sea issue gigantic 
clouds of sulfurous smoke and steam. 
Large regions around are magnificently 
wild and ragged from volcanic upheav- 
als in very recent geological times. The 
railroad climbs along the side of. one of 
these volcanic contortions, whose abrupt 
character can be inferred from the 
twenty-six tunnels thru which the train 
passes just before reaching Karuizawa. 
The pure mountain atmosphere, the 
volcanic scenery, and its central posi- 
tion, make Karuizawa the most popular 
summer resort for foreigners in Japan. 
Indeed, foreigners discovered it and be- 
gan building neat summer houses until 
now the foothills in every direction are 
dotted with their buildings, and their 
piazzas and dooryards are also dotted 
with babies and dogs and other imple- 
ments of civilization. Here lovers dis- 
cover themselves, here in the churches 
and groves marriages are solemnized, 
and here babies are born. Here all 
kinds of religious meetings are held, 
weekly musicals of high grade are given 
to enthusiastic audiences, lectures by 
prominent men (this year by Count 
Okuma, President of the Japan Peace 
Society) are well attended, and tennis 
tournaments and baseball conflicts in 
which Japanese and foreigners unite, 
and where afternoon teas are held on 
a princely scale—for five hundred at a 
time. 
At one end of this mountain valley 
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His Excellency, Marquis Katsura, the 
Premier, has just built a modest, inex- 
pensive summer house, and I wondered 
whether it would be proper to call upon 
the soldier and statesman who, more 
than any other man, is responsible for 
the peace of the East as well as having 
the burdens of national welfare to bear. 

It had been my good fortune to have 
two official interviews with him, of 
which the first was during the war with 
Russia, when he exprest his pleasure 
that I was going to the scene of war as 
representative of the Y. M. C. A. work 
among the soldiers. The second was 
just after the visit of our fleet when he 
told me of his hatred of war and wished 
me as a citizen of the United States to 
tell my fellow citizens as widely as 
possible of Japan’s true friendship for 
America and the absolute impossibility 
of war. 

And now after two years, I was with- 
in a mile or two of the Premier, and 
tho I wanted to meet him again, for 
meeting such a man is always illuminat- 
ing, I decided not to intrude. But a 
Japanese friend sent me word that in a 
conversation with the Marquis he had 
kindly said he would be pleased to meet 
me 

On entering his house I took off my 
shoes and was conducted to a room 
whose only furniture besides the spot- 
less mats was two chairs. Presently the 
Premier entered, looking like a prosper- 
ous farmer in a kimono, and his smiling 
face of sixty-four years, with its scant 
grayish mustache, would not lead a 
stranger to guess his high and respon- 
sible station. . 

“What led Your Excellency to build 
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a villa in Karuizawa?” I asked. And 
the reply to even this simple question 
revealed something of his great make- 
up. “Over twenty years ago I bought 
this place and planted that row of trees 
over there, but one thing after another 
prevented me from coming here until 
this season. It’s a fine place for my 
children now in their teens. I tell them 
to look at those trees and see how they 
grow! And then I tell them that their 
Seishin, their moral and spiritual na- 
tures, must grow. Growth in every 


thro successive generations as a source 
of motive?” 

Going back to his great-great-grand- 
father he told me how this ancestor was 
punished for too much political activity 
by the confiscation of two-thirds of his 
estate; how the descendants ceaselessly 
worked on loyal lines thru four genera- 
tions, so that the government gradually 
restored a portion of the confiscation 
until, said he: 

“In my day it is more than restored. 
And the moral force behind that pro- 
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good way is a lesson I want them to 
learn from nature.” 

Now the moral education of a Samu- 
rai family is the secret of Japan’s power, 
and you can often find the moral source 
of a successful family line in some motto 
or in the dying words of one of its an- 
cestors. And since the Premier led the 
conversation enthusiastically toward 
moral growth, I ventured to ask: 

“Did any of your immediate ancestors 
leave any dying injunction that has been 
a powerful moral force in your family 
line, or was there any motto that lives 


longed effort is contained in the word 
Nintai—Patience. No matter how many 
difficulties accumulated, and they were 
numberless, the thing to do was to per- 
sist in loyal service. even tho it meant 
twenty-five trips to Yeddo from Choshu 
(some 20,000 miles), on foot, for one 
ancestor, and thirty years of service in 
his lord’s waiting room for another. 
Patience is the powerful word in my 
family line.” 

I do not remember the exact dates, 
as I could take no notes during the call, 
but he continued: 
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Qn the foothills around Karuizawa, with the ragged crater edges of ancient days in the distance. 


“The 


Cathedral” is easily distinguished. 


“As for myself, I was a soldier at 
sixteen with a gun in my hand, and had 
my part in the troubles of the Restora- 
tion. I then went to Europe and the 
United States on my own initiative and 
was gone over three years. Later the 
Government sent me to Berlin as mili- 
tary attaché, and again I was absent 
more than three years. Returning to 
Japan I continued in military service un- 
til at last I became Minister of War.” 


“How happened it that Your Excel-, 


lency changed from a soldier to a states- 
man ?” 

“Well, it was a mistake,” he smilingly 
replied. At which I couldn’t but wish 
that all great generals would make the 
same mistake with the same success. 
For the Premier is first and foremost a 
man of peace. With his ancestors’ pa- 
tience and his own abounding good hu- 
mor, he is recognized as most successful 
in harmonizing conflicting interests and 
opinions among his compeers, and his 
intense hatred of war makes him all the 
more devoted to promote international 


goodwill. He broke out with deep feel- 
ing in these words: 

“IT am the most unfortunate of men 
in what I have had to do with war and 
its horrors. I want to be known above 
all as a man of peace. To this end, in 
the war with Russia I gave myself an 
absolute sacrifice to bring about peace, 
and I will spend my utmost strength to 
have perpetual peace in this Far East. 
I have recently met Mr. Seitz, corre- 
spondent of the New York World, and 
I told him that war with his country is 
impossible for two reasons: 

“IT utterly abhor war. I know what 
fearful sacrifices it involves, and will do 
everything under heaven to prevent it. 
And the other reason is, the United 
States found us a hermit nation, just 
like a year-old baby, absolutely ignorant 
of the world, and you sympathetically 
taught us how to enter into intercourse 
with the nations. Whatever disagree- 
ments may arise, we can never forget 
America’s kindness to us during our 
political minority. We are no longer a 
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baby, but fifty years have brought us 
to political manhood, capable of deciding 
affairs that affect us. You have during 
these decades led us, and we have fol- 
lowed; but now we have the natural de- 
sire to stand side by side with the na- 
ticns and take our share of world re- 
sponsibility. What you have done for 
us impels us to do everything in our 
power to show our gratitude and to re- 
pay your kindness. When your fleet 
came we tried to show this national feel- 
ing. We are under deep obligations to 
America, and these moral duties we shall 
scrupulously fulfil. 

“All-this and much more I told Mr. 
Seitz, and I want to tell it to you too, 
and ask you to pass it on to your 
friends. I mean to say 


The two reasons against war given 
above are worthy of more than a pass- 
ing notice. It never entered the heart 
of this man so much as to mention the 
fact that Japan cannot afford, for finan- 
cial reasons, to try war with us. For 
the moral reasons with him are supreme, 
and all other reasons are not worth men- 
tioning. And that this statesman repre- 
sents his Emperor, the fountain of au- 
thority, the army and navy, and the all- 
controlling public opinion of his nation 
there can be no doubt. If those pub- 
licists in the United States who use 
“Peril from Japan” as a reason for in- 
creasing our battleships would stand on 
the same high level of international mo- 
rality as does Japan’s Premier they 





these same things in the 
most forceful way every 
now and then, because 
there are always arising 
petty differences and disa- 
greements which, unless 
checked by repeated avow- 
als of peace by responsible 
statesmen, tend, in the 
minds of the thoughtless, 
to suggest possible war. 
There is nothing so peri- 
lous as misunderstandings 
between nations. We shall 
do the utmost to fulfil 
our international obliga- 
tions on lines of peace.” 

It is difficult to produce 
from memory today a fit- 
ting translation into Eng- 
lish of what he told me 
yesterday in Japanese. But 
I was imprest with the 
deep moral purpose of this 
soldier - statesman. His 
repetition of “fulfil our 
moral duty” is in Japanese 
a phrase rich with ethical 
content. I believe this 
man’s idea of international 
righteousness is virtually 
the same as that of our 
great men, Roosevelt, 
Taft, Root and Hay. Kat- 
sura is as sincere and 
truthful and as far from 














deceit as are the men who 
are guiding our republic. 
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could not possibly talk as they do, their 
words would burn their mouths dry. 

But to return to the interview. I asked 
whether he had visited Peking since the 
Boxer troubles, to which he shook his 
head. Then I spoke of the Von Ketteler 
Monument that the thirteen treaty pow- 
ers, Japan among them, had forced 
China to erect in the Tartar City, with 
China’s conspicuous apology high up on 
it in three languages, and asked whether 
that standing humiliation of a great na- 
tion ought to be kept there, deepening 
the hatred of every Chinese who saw it 
toward foreigners. He replied: 

“China is a great problem. She has 
always called herself the Middle King- 
dom, and this innate pride makes it dif- 
ficult to deal with her. But she is wak- 
ing up, and the nations have a more 
sympathetic attitude toward her now, as 
seen in the fact that we took no in- 
demnities for the recent Changsha af- 
fair. We must not insist on any per- 
manent public humiliation, and when 
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some great joyful national occasion, like 
the opening of their parliament, takes 
place, then would be a good time for the 


nations to add to China’s joy by allowing 


the removal of the monument.” 

Marquis Katsura knows only a little 
English, but speaks most European lan- 
guages. Wanting to know his opinion 
of the value of foreign languages to 
diplomats I asked: 

“Do your diplomats and consular 
agents all speak the language of the 
countries to which they are accredited?” 

“Always, and it will be good when 
Western diplomats sent to the East can 
enter social life and perform their re- 
sponsible duties in the language of the 
capitals where they reside.” 

On taking leave I said I hoped to go 
to Korea and Manchuria this fall on a 
preaching tour to Japanese Christians 
there. He replied: 

“T sincerely hope you will go. You 
can do much good over there. Be sure 
and let me know when you go.” 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 


A Song of Unity 

BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 
Deer couched upon full breasted seas that lull us into slumber fair, 
We safely cross from shore to shore, all other lands, all life to share, 


And sundered peoples meet as one in knowledge new of each and each, 
Whose voices cross the continents on vibrant wings of speech. 


All poetry and melody ring clear from old worlds into new; 

And from new worlds to old again, a myriad echoes, just as true 
And quite as grand, ring out and join the ever swelling song divine, 
The chorus of all humankind, of theirs and yours and mine. 


New pictures and new tales shall give no hint of blood by brothers shed 
In livid war, but they shall show our souls by human love swift sped; 
For as the airships, circling high, attest a human victory sweet, 

So all the world shall win the Sky when all the world shall meet! 


By sympathy for progress joined, the fields of hemp shall greet the corn, 
The orange groves shall hail the land where stalwart forests hide the morn, 
The mines shall hail the fertile plains, the river quarries yield their best 

To shelter a!l who labor here, when each shall love the rest. 


From sunrise to the traveling night, around and round the swinging earth, 
Wherever sons begotten are and daughters find a human birth, 
At last shall rule one aim serene, abiding till our work is done— 


To forward all the race to God, when all the world is one! 
Superior, Wis. 
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The Mystery of the Hittites* 


THE author is Professor of Archeol- 
ogy in the University of Liverpool, and 
was at the head of the expedition into 
Asia Minor in searth of Hittite discov- 
eries lately sent out by the Liverpool 
Museum. The book follows a succession 
of volumes on the general subject bv 
Sayce, Conder, Wright, not to speak of 
such German works as those of Messer- 
schmidt and Jensen. It differs from them 
in that it is more geographical, is found- 
ed more on the author’s own explora- 
tions, and it avoids entirely any attempt 
to translate the inscriptions. 

The study of the Hittite monuments 
had its beginning in this country with a 
careful copy of the Hittite inscriptions 
from Hamath, published in 1871 by the 
American Palestine Exploration Society. 
In that article the direction of the hier- 
oglyphs was discovered, and a list of 
them compiled. , This was copied and 
studied by Professor Sayce, who was the 
first to recognize the strange characters 
as Hittite. Mr. Garstang seems never 
to have seen that article, or he would 
have given it more credit. His bibli- 
ography also fails to include important 
papers in the American Journal of 
Archeology. We are indebted to him for 
a very extensive list of Hittite monu- 
ments, with good descriptions, and many 
plates. But many are not figured, and 
we could have spared a large number 
of photographs of mountains, bridges, 
etc., not described, in favor of the monu- 
ments. A scholar may have access to 
Wright or Conder, or even Messer- 
schmidt, but it is almost too much to ex- 
pect him to be able to refer to the “Liver- 
pool Annals of Archeology”; and with- 
out figures of the monuments it is almost 
impossible to get a mental picture of 
them from the written description. 

Nowhere will the reader be able to find 





*“Tue Lanp or tHe Hittites. An Account of 
Recent Explorations and Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
with Descriptions of the Hittite Monuments. With 
Maps and Plans, Ninety-nine Photogranhs, and a 
Bibliograph “eA +x Garstang. 12mo. Pp. xxiv- 
390. ew Beak: . Dutton & Co. $4 net. 


a more careful and trustworthy account 
of the successive stages in the history of 
this famous and forgotten people than ir 
Professor Garstang’s pages. We follow 
them from their first emergence about 
2000 B. C., when they invaded Baby- 
lonia, thru the wars and treaties with 
Egypt from the fifteenth to the thirteenth 
century, their conquest by the Phrygian 
Moschians, the revival of their power, 
about 1000 B. C., and the final fall of 
Carchemish, 718 B. C. The establish- 
ment of their capital at Boghaz-keui the 
author puts at about 1370 B. C., and 
like every other author, he interprets the 
monuments there, and gives us a study 
of the deities represented. We seem to 
get a fair view of the course of their his- 
tory and of the nature of their civiliza- 
tion, so that this work is of the greatest 
value to the student of that early history 
which met Abraham when he entered 
Palestine. 

Where so many points are discussed 
we naturally cannot agree with every 
conclusion. That the “father god” and the 
“son-god,” and the “storm-god” were in- 
troduced by the Phrygians (p. 59), while 
their predecessors under a matriarchal 
system worshiped only a mother-goddess, 
does not seem supported by the monu- 
ments. The bas-reliefs and statue from 
Jerabis could have been better described 
from accounts in the American Journal 
of Archeology. We see no good reason 
for the notion of the worship of the dirk 
and of a “dirk-deity.” The god who 
embraces the king (p. 240) need not be 
regarded as thus investing him with a 
priestly office, but is thereby simply pro- 
tecting him, as in Egyptian and early 
Babylonian art the goddess is figured as 
holding the infant king. Our author ap- 
pears to make too much of an imagined 
ritual. after the manner of Lajard in his 
“Culte de Mithra.” We hesitate to agree 
with our author and Professor Sayce 


that the elaborate figure (p. 372) as 


drawn by Miss Dodd from Boghaz-keui 
represents a female warrior or Amazon. 
It is more likely to be the young storm- 
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god Teshub. We fail to discover any 
such confusion of the “father-god” and 
the “son-god” who meet each other on 
the cliffs of Boghaz-keui as our author 
discovers. A study of the smaller Hit- 
tite objects, of which there are scores in 
the museums, and which our author does 
not consider, will show two male de'‘ties 
whom Professor Garstang calls the 
father-god and the son-god, and two fe- 
male deities, one seated and clothed and 
the other standing and often nearly nude. 
But these are among the questions of 
interpretation on which critics of this in- 
lispensable volume may differ. 


a 
Some: Novels and Their Titles 


THE titles of modern novels are sin- 
gularly suggestive and veracious. For- 
merly authors were not so conscientious. 
They were content to christen their 
books with the hero or heroine’s name 
and did not concern themselves with 
warning the reader previously that there 
might be a problem lurking in the pages 
for which he was unprepared. If we 
add to the information obtainable from 
the modern title the name of an author 


who has some literary habit which leads 
him to produce the same kind of fiction 
year in and year out we probably find 
our surmise as to the contents of the 


novel correct. For example, A Splen- 
did Hazard,’ by Harold MacGrath, sug- 
gests not only a dangerous escapade typ- 
ical of his stories, but because it is 
“splendid” we guess that it may be espe- 
cially dangerous or the people concern- 
ed may be especially great. We regret 
to say that in this instance the title is 
more bold and dashing than the adven- 
ture. It is the story of a search for a 
hidden treasure and a plot for a throne. 
A Napoleon pretender learns of the 
whereabouts of a large sum of money 
concealed on the island of Corsica, and 
intends to assist in placing a fourth 
Napoleon on the throne of France. Af- 
ter various adventures, which may have 
been hazardous, but certainly not splen- 
did, he obtains the treasure only to find 
that he has been constantly shadowed by 
an emissary of the French Government 
and that but for the kindness of the lat- 


1A Sprenpip Hazarp. By Harold MacGrath. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 
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ter he would have been duped by his col- 
leagues. The conclusion is so flat and 
quiet it leaves the reader with the same 
disgusted feeling he has when he falls 
from a first-floor window. The hight is 
not much, but the fall is great. 

The Crossways’ is not, as we might 
suppose from the name and the author, 
an idyl of Pennsylvania Dutch life, but it 
is the story of a Southern tempest in a 
Pennsylvania Dutch teapot. A highly 
strung Southern girl marries a young 
New York doctor of Dutch descent. He 
takes her back to his native town, where 
under the pressure of an environment 
which this author is pastmaster in de- 
scribing he reverts to his original stolid 
type. His attempts to force his wife to 
conform to the’ Dutch ideals of a house- 
wife and her consequent rebellion form 
the crossways of the story. The tempest 
finally bursts the teapot, but out of the 
wreckage the author constructs a happy 
ending. 

Probably the most self-revelatory title 
is the sterling character kind from which 
we know that the hero or heroine is very 
good or will grow to be very good. The 
Right Stuf in very name assures us 
that whatever superficial judgments we 
may pass upon the crude Scotch youth 
on his way to the university we shall 
eventually perceive his innate worth 
which triumphs over obstacles and leads 
him to glory in politics and success in 
love. We suspect that the author and his 
hero rather enjoy prodding with their 
Scotch acumen and humor the slow- 
thinking Englishmen and their customs. 
The story, tho slight, is witty and well 
written. The hero of The Up Grade* is 
the kind who grows to goodness by tedi- 
ous stages. Stephen Loring believes him- 
self temperamentally fitted for failure, 
and he consequently drops from one low 
level to another till a friend pulls him up 
and gives him a chance. He “makes 
good” and becomes a_ successful man. 
This is a very cheerful and moral conclu- 
sion, but certainly the author has not 
recognized that his story would better be 
called “Down Grade,” as the greater part 
of it is concerned with the retrogression 


2Tue Crossways. By Helen R. Martin. New York: 
The Century Comnany. $1.50. 

Tue Ricut Sturr. Bv Jan Hay. 
New York: Houghton. Miffiin Company. 

‘Tue Up Grape. 
Little, Brown & Co. 





Boston and 
$1.20. 

By Wilder Goodwin. Boston: 
$1.50. 
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rather than the rise of the hero. The 
reader likes to see a palpaple improve- 
ment even if gradual. A sudden upward 
leap in a hundred pages is disconcerting. 

The First Round’ is a story, with the 
scenes in England, of a sensitive boy 
with an artistic temperament who suf- 
fers from the misfit of an_ irascible 
father with no sympathy for the eccen- 
tricities of his son. The “first round” 
is a rebellion of son against father both 
during the former’s school days and 
later. Ultimately there is a complete 
estrangement, and the young man goes 
to London to seek a musical career. 
Aside from the accounts of the domestic 
disagreements this novel is not so much 
a story as a series of pen pictures of 
artists—their life and their point of 
view. The Top of the Morning* par- 
takes of the same type of content, but 
the artists in it conduct their community 
life with a cheerfulness devoid of the 
melancholia of temperament. 

Elizabeth Davenay' is a well-laid plot 
to entice the unsuspecting reader into a 
volume bearing a serious message. The 
title itself is enigmatical, but the severe 
and tailored aspect of the binding and 
the earnest solidarity of the closely print- 
ed pages indicate to the wary reader 
that Elizabeth will either illustrate or tell 
something about “Conditions,” spelt with 
a capital C. She is in reality an impres- 
sionable young woman who gives a re- 
hash of suffraget principles and argu- 
ments to an interested French public. 

Women without honor and still unre- 
pentant are common in modern novels, 
but occasionally we come upon a Mag- 
dalen type who leads an earnest and dra- 
matic life of regret and pain. Anne of 
Trébou? is such a character. The book 
takes on a somber dignity and simplicity 
from the sea that washes against the 
shores of the little fishing village and 
forms a solemn accompaniment to this 
tragedy of passion. 

The Professional Aunt’ is a witty pri- 

‘THe First Rounp. By St. John Lucas. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
*THe Tor or tHE Morninc. By Juliet Wilbor 
The Baker & Taylor Com- 


Tompkins. New York: 
orm. 1.50. 
TELizanetH Davenay. By Claire De Pratz. New 
York: Mitchell Kinnerley. ‘$1.50. 

‘AnNe oF Trésout. By Marie Louise Goetchius. 
New York: The Century Company. ~ $1.20. 

*Tue Proresstonat Aunt. By Mary C. E. Nemyss. 
—— and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
1.00. 
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mer for unattached maiden relatives and 
their respective brothers and _sistefs, 
nephews and nieces. Most readers have 
at some time suffered the consequences 
of an aunt or uncle kinship, and they 
will enjoy this quizzical analysis of the 
relationship. 

The Vigilante Girl” is a more or less 
historical account of early life in Cali- 
fornia when law and disorder went hand 
in hand. The book abounds in feuds 
and lynchings, instigated either by pri- 
vate citizens or by the Vigilantes—a 
body of men who undertook with much 
success to execute a personal code of 
law fitted to their own interests. The 
title is misleading, but as the book is as 
carelessly written as it is named, the 
reader need not concern himself with 
accuracy. 

Occasionally we find a book whose 
title spells the unknown and unexplored 
and whose pages are filled with the 
glamor cast by strange names, strange 
islands and strange ports. Such a novel 
is The Magada,” a story of the Spanish 
conquest of a wild people, part savage, 
part Indian, part Spanish. The Magada 
is their high priestess, and it is around 
her that the most dramatic scenes of the 
story are grouped. The book deserves 
a worthy position in the class of curio 
fiction. 

wt 


The People’s Law. By Charles S. Lo- 
bingier. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4. 

The Hon. Charles Lobingier’s pains- 
taking and detailed study, The People’s 
Law, is, as its subtitle informs us, a re- 
view of popular participation in law- 
making from the ancient folk-moot down 
to the modern referendum. The chapters 
on the submission of American State 
constitutions to popular ratification are 
especially valuable, because they supple- 
ment and correct the older work by 
Jameson in many important details. 
Those who fondly imagine that “implicit 
faith in the people” was borne westward 
by Puritan and Cavalier will be sadly 
disappointed to learn how slow and pain- 
ful was the growth of the doctrine of 
popular ratification—to say nothing of 





THe VicILANte Girt. By Jerome Hart. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

“THe Macapa. By W. M. Ardach. New York: 
John Lane Company. $1.50. 
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the initiative; and in the South of ow 
day a distinct reaction has set in against 
the notion. Dr. Lobingier’s studies in 
primitive folk-moots, despite their 
learned appearance are of little value 
even where the conclusions are correct; 
and they are generally wrong, being 
based on authorities now discarded: 
Freeman, Kemble, Fiske, Hannis Taylor 
and Waitz—all of whom simply read 
“Liberal” ideas of government into an- 
cient documents. On the most modern 
of his topics—the initiative and referen- 
dum—Dr. Lobingier is strangely defi- 
cient, for his account of the development 
of this newer political device is confined 
to a meager outline. He gives less than 
ten pages to this subject and makes lit- 
tle or no attempt to enlighten his readers 
as to the real working and results c* the 
system. The interesting Oregon experi- 
ment for educating the voters is dis- 
missed with a paragraph; the Illinois 
public opinion bill seems to be left en- 
tirely out of account; and no mention is 
made of the fact that the South Dakota 
amendment establishing the initiative 


and referendum (p. 365) was defeated. 
Altogether it is a disappointing book in 


spite of a considerable show of learning; 

but it is worth having because the por- 

tions dealing with the development of 
constitutional ratification are fairly satis- 
factory. 

& 

The Dawn of the World. Myths and Weird 
Tales Told by the Mewan Indians of Cal- 
ifornia. [lIllustrated.] Collected and ed- 
ited by C. Hart Merriam. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Co. $3.50. 

The Mewan Indians are confined to 
Central California. They have a wealth 
of myths regarding the dawn of the 
world and the creation of life. It can 
hardly be said that any of these myths 
are beautiful; rather, they are grotesque. 
They have to do with the exploits of the 
“first people,” beings who inhabited the 
world before man was created; of the 
creation of the Indian peoples by a divin- 
ity known as Coyoteman and of the 
transformation of the “first people” into 
animals and natural objects. Coyote- 
man was all-powerful, or nearly so; he 
lived before the “first people” and was 
a most beneficent deity. Other divinities 
of power were the falcon, the condor and 
the lizard. The general notion of the sky 
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among the Mewans is that of “a dome- 

shaped canopy resting on the earth and 

perforated, on the sides corresponding to 
the cardinal points, with four holes which 
are continually. opening and closing.” 

The myths have been collected direct 

from the people, and bear no evidence 

of fusion with the white man’s knowl- 
edge. The book is handsomely printed 
and carries fifteen illustrations from 
paintings by Edwin W. Deming and 
Charles J. Hittell. 
& 

The Federalist Party in Massachusetts to 
the Year 1800. By A. E. Morse. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Library. 

Dr. A. E. Morse, in his dissertation 
on The Federalist Party in Massachu- 
setts to the Year 1800, does in part for 

Massachusetts politics what Dr. Laprade 

has done for England. It is likewise a 

welcome contribution to a literature al- 

together too scant—the literature of par- 
tisan politics in the United States; but it 
does not go very deeply into the local 
forces which were operating in the Bay 

State aligning men into parties. It skims 

lightly over the surface of contempor- 

ary newspapers, broadsides, and pam- 
phlets, and presents a history of party 
literature rather than a history of parties 

—but it is nevertheless an interesting his- 

tory. However, in an age prone to look 

for “something” behind powerful politi- 
cal movements, we are inclined to attach 
little importance to the ideological proc- 
esses which arise in connection with the 
functioning of interests. Nevertheless, 
the chapters on “American Opinion of 
the French Revolution” are exceedingly 
valuable and are made doubly entertain- 
ing by numerous quotations from con- 
temporary quips and quirks. For exam- 
ple, these lines on Samuel Adams: 

And now, O Muse, throw candour’s veil 

O’er aged Sam, in dotage frail, 

And let past services atone 

For recent deeds of folly done; 

When late aboard the Gallic ship 

Well fraught with democratic flip 

He praying fell on servile knees 

That France alone might rule the seas, 

While Sense and Reason took a nap 

And snored in Jacobin cap. 

In fact the Civic Federation’s attack on 

Socialism thru its official organ is rea- 

soned and good tempered as compared 

with the Federalists’ attack on the 
atheism, anarchy and blasphemy of the 
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Jeffersonians. The church and State 
and family were in danger in those days 
as now! 

& 


The Barrier. By René Bazin. Translated by 
Mary D. Frost. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1 net. 

The author of The Barrier is known 
to American readers by several novels 
treating of contemporary France from 
the standpoint of the devout Catholic— 
the devout Catholic rather than the 
artist. The play is not altogether the 
thing with M. Bazin. Furthermore, this 
fact is rather more evident in The Bar. 
rier than in earlier stories—‘The Nun,” 
“The Coming Harvest,” etc. The artis- 
tic limitations of the novelist, which are, 
of course, self-imposed, receive accentua- 
tion here in view of the story’s scene. It 
is not Brittany, this time, and it is only 
briefly Paris. For the action begins on 
the “smooth-shaven lawn of the West- 
gate-on-Sea Tennis Club,” and the con- 
clusion has an Italian setting. From the 
English watering-place to Rome, via the 
charitable institutions of Paris and the 
Sacré Cceur, is the route followed. A 
voung Englishman loses faith in his own 
Church, and ends by being received into 
the “Church Universal”—not, however, 
without suffering family estrangement 
and disinheritance. A young Frenchman 
loses faith in the sacrament and thus 
loses the love of his sweetheart. who is 
resolved not to marry a “half-believer.” 
Human love remains unsatisfied in both 
cases. Yet the tone of the story is not 
one of unrelieved gloom. M. Bazin is 
an optimist. He gives to his British 
hero, whom his French friends first call 
“cowboy” and in whom they later dis- 
cover physical resemblances to Cardinal 
Newman in his youth, this little speech— 
and this, too, before he is altogether 
“converted” : 

“T cannot say out of what truths the su- 
preme truth is made, I do not know by what 
name it is called. But for me the religious 
question takes the lead of all others in the 
life of the people as well as of the individual. 
I believe that the spirit of Christ has never 
been so present in the world as now. Tho His 
name is less often pronounced, it is implied in 
every great movement whether in love or hate. 
I believe that this new spiritual drama will end 
in a resurrection.” 

M. Bazin’s skill as a psychologist is nat 

impressive in The Barrier. His appeal 

is largely sentimental, as it seems to us; 
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and yet the sentiment here is so over- 
weighted with facts and discussions and 
the representation of tendencies that its 
appeal is slight indeed. 
as 
Enchanted Ground: An Episode in the Life 
of a Young Man. y Harry James 
Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50. 

A New Englander goes to New York 
to win spurs in an architect’s office. 
Burning with a fire for living and loving, 
this youth is a Puritan in whom faith is 
less strong than conscience. The type is 
modern enough. This exemplar is be- 
trothed to a maiden more “New Eng- 
land” but less modern than himself. 
Unfortunately, his sweetheart leaves him 
too much alone—alone in New York— 
and an amorous passage is rendered 
while the orchestra, artistically concealed 
beneath Mr. Smith’s stage, renders the 
Venice music out of the “Contes d’Hoff- 
mann.” The hero straightway repents 
and confesses to the real heroine. At 
the end, “I hope I shall never see you 
again,” says she; whereupon: 

“She mounted the steps with the leisurely, 
confident grace of a king’s daughter, and en- 
tered the house without turning her face.” 
We have here, obviously, a “hard” hero- 
ine, and it is especially hard to love her. 
She is “right,” doubtless, but even Mr. 
Smith does not care for her; while the 
woman reader will, we know, be as cruel 
in regard to her as the heroine her- 
self is in regard to Philip. But this 
heroine is humbled; she learns a salutary 
lesson of charity. In default of an 
agreeable heroine (and Katrinka, the 
heroine’s rival, does not really count), 
Mr. Smith introduces us to a Greenwich 
Village household originally of Rouen: 
good folk, who remind us, as we read 
about them, that the author of Enchant- 
ed Ground wrote “Amédée’s Son” not 
long ago. The way in which Philip at- 
tains character might not prove a safe 
way for the “typical college man” that 
Philip jis, perhaps, in the author’s inten- 
tion; at any rate, the ethics are well 
meant and the tale of the Quixote whose 
shield was not spotless is admirably 
sentimental. Enchanted Ground is 
bound to justify its title in achieving 
popularity. It is so much more opti- 
mistic than Mr. Whitman’s grim “Pre- 
destined !”’ 
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Literary Notes 


...-Rev. Dr, Ferdinand §S. Schenck, Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology in the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, has pre- 
pared a treatise on “The Sociology of the 
Bible,” based on his lectures to divinity. stu- 
dents (New York: The Board of Publication 
of the Reformed Church in Annerica). His 
aim is to make ministers better practical work- 
ers in social movements. 


.... lhe London Times of July 19th issues 
a Japan supplement that in comprehensiveness 
and thoroness is a triumph of modern journal- 
ism. Seventy-two of its immense pages are 
devoted to it, comprising more matter than 
the usual travel books sold for two or three 
dollars and not inferior in quality. Geog- 
raphy, commerce, history, art, literature and 
religion in all of their phases are treated in 
special articles by competent writers, and the 
advertising pages are not less instructive. 


....An annotated list of 250 books pub- 
lished in the year 1909, A Selection from the 
Best Books of 1909, is published at Albany 
for the New York State Library, as an Edu- 
cation Department Bulletin. These books are 
recommended to the public libraries of the 
State, but the pamphlet should prove valuable 
to schools as well. This list is classified; and 
following each title is given a brief account 
of the contents or nature of the volume, as 
well as references to reviews. 


....The University of Cambridge (Eng- 
land) having acquired the copyright of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, it is about to pub- 
lish, at the University Press, an entirely new 
edition of that work. The secretary of the 
University Press states that this eleventh edi- 
tion = 


‘is a completely new and original survey of human 
knowledge, down to the summer of 1910, and that 
it has, for the first time in the case of any first-class 
work of reference, been constructed as a whole and 
will consequently be published as a whole,” 


tho it will run to 28 quarto volumes. It 
is now more than 140 years since the famous 
Encyclopedia was projected, the first edi- 
tion being published 1768-1771. This was a 
three-volume work; the second edition (1777- 
1784) ran to ten. In 1812 the copyright was 
purchased by Constable, who brought out the 
fifth edition, in 20 volumes, three years later. 
Preparations for the eleventh edition were be- 
gun by the London Times in 1903. Say the 
new publishers: 


“Just as an English University .often goes outside 
its own schools for professors and lecturers, so the 
editors of the Encyclopedia Britannica have drawn, not 
upon Cambridge alone, but upon many other universi- 
ties, such as Oxford, Edinburgh, Manchester, Paris, 
Berlin, Géttingen, Vienna, Milan, Harvard, Yale, Chi- 
cago, Columbia and Kyoto. . . . Since Scott laid 
aside ‘Waverly’ at Constable’s anneal on behalf of the 
Encyclopedia Britarnica, and Macaulay turned from 
the composition of his history in his last years at the 
solicitation of Adam Black—though he had long re- 
fused to steal time from his magnum opus for any 
reriodical work—an invitation to contribute to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has been regarded as a testi- 
mony to sound scholarship. The late A. C. Swin- 
burne said that the highest compliment ever paid to 
a ‘mere poet’ was an application for an article from 
the editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘who 
might, as in Macaulay’s time, almost command the 
services of the most eminent scholars and historians 
of the country.’ ” 


Pebbles 


Eat, drink and be merry today, for to- 
morrow you may diet.—Chapparal. 


“THEN you think you won no permanent 
place‘in her heart?” 

“I’m just a notch on her parasol handle, 
that is all.”—Pittsburg Post. 


Repp—Have a cigar? 

Greene—No; I promised my wife 1 wouldn’t 
smoke. 

Redd—Then you don’t mind if you do.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


“I Notice,” said the young man’s employer, 
“that you are always about the first in the 
office in the mornings.” 

“Thank vou, sir.” 

“Why do you thank me?” 

“For noticing it.’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Sue—She told me you told her that secret 

told you not to tell her. 

He—The mean thing! 
tell you I told her. 

She—I promised her I wouldn’t tell you she 
told me, so don’t tell her I told you. 


I told her not to 


“Here!” shouted the railway official; “what 
do you mean by throwing those trunks about 
like that?” 

The porter gasped in astonishment and sev- 
eral travelers pinched themselves to make 
sure that it was real. Then the official spoke 
again: 

“Don’t you see that you’re making big dents 
in this concrete platform?” 


On a busy day a woman walked into the 
office of the court rooms at Atlanta, Ga., and, 
addressing Judge Blank, said: 

“Are you the reprobate judge?” 

“IT am the probate judge.” 

“That is what I was saying,” she said, “and 
I have come to you because I am in trouble. 
My husband was studying to be a minister at 
a ‘logical seminary, and he died detested, and 
left three little infidels, and I have come to be 
appointed their executioner.”"—The Green Bag. 


THE DRUMMER’S SERMON. 


“Certainly, I will make a few remarks,” said 
the cigar salesman, who, because of his sol- 
emn garb, has-been mistaken for a man of the 
cloth. Ascending the platform, he said: 

“Men are much like cigars. Often you can- 
not tell by the wrapper what the filler is. 
Sometimes a good old stogie is more popular 
than an imported celebrity. Some men are all 
right in the show case, on display, but are 
great disappointments when you get them 
home. No matter how fine a man is, event- 
ually he meets his match. A two-fer often 
puts on as many airs as a fifty-center. Some 
men never get to the front at all except 
during campaigns. Some are very fancy out- 
side and are selected for presents. Others 
have a rough exterior but spread cheer and 
comfort about them because of what is inside. 
But all men, as all cigars, good or bad, two- 
fers, stogies, or rich or poor, come to ashes 
at the last."—The Standard. 
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Dedication of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral 


Ir is a good rule in the Catholic 
Church that no church shall be dedicated 
until it is free from debt. Protestants 
often dedicate a debt to the Lord with 
their churches. We do not observe that 
this rule prevents Catholic churches 
from contracting debts, for they are 
more likely than other Christian bodies 
to have very ambitious plans and mag- 
nificent churches which involve long and 
burdensome mortgages, and these have 
occasioned not a few financial crises. St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, the center of Cath- 
olic activity in the New York diocese, 
has from the first suffered under an 
enormous debt of more than half a 
million dollars, and it is greatly to the 
credit of Archbishop Farley and his lay 
associates that, by a supreme effort, they 
have now lifted the load and have this 
last week consecrated their cathedral 
with a wealth of ceremony and a mag- 
nificent assemblage of cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, clergy ‘and laity. 

We congratulate and praisé them. 
We do not pretend to understand all the 


meaning of the ceremony, its multiplied 
marchings and sprinklings around the 
Cathedral’s exterior and about its walls 
within, and the separate cleansings and 
blessings of altar and shrines. It was 
all splendid and impressive, and we hope 
it will prove effective to expel the evil 
spirits that may have haunted the uncon- 
secrated edifice. There is a great deal 
of the lingering residuals of earlier 
excess of faith that clings to ritual, but 
we are not to understand that belief in 
demoniac influences is retained even 
where its old form remains. Martin 
Luther saw the Devil and threw an ink- 
stand at him, and he gave unsavory 
directions how to drive the little devils 
out of the churn when the butter would 
not come. 

The Roman Catholic Church claims 
about 3,000,000 people in the State of 
New York, and over a million of them 
in this city. The churches are large and 
costly, and every language and nation- 
ality is provided for. Nearly every 
church kas its parochial school, and an 
army of clergy, with thousands of mem- 
bers of various orders engaged in works 
of charity and education. In no other 
country in the world is the Catholic 
Church so happily situated, so well in- 
structed and so loyal. Nearly every other 
Catholic country is in conflict with the 
Church, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Mexico and the South American repub- 
lics, but our Catholics are loyal; and if 
there are priests or laymen who are 
Modernists, they are careful not to pro- 
claim it. 

And the reason for this loyalty is that 
this is a country in which Church and 
State are kept separate. The Church 
does not meddle with the State and is 
not allowed to. Think what trouble 
we should have if, as in England, the 
Church meddled with education. We 
teach morals in the schools, but not reli- 
gion. We call that the business of the 
Church. We put it on the Church and 
hold the Church responsible for it. If 
the children do not grow up religious 
the Church is blamed; and there is no 
other country in Christendom in which 
religion is more honored and has more 
influence for good. It is very bad policy 
for the leaders in the Catholic Church— 
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or some of them—to cry because their 
parochial schools are not helped out of 
the public funds. That would give occa- 
sion for quarrels and ill will which are 
now avoided. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Cath- 
olic Church that it has so nobly provided 
for its people. The vast bulk of them 
came here poor and largely ignorant. 
Earnest and devoted priests led them, 
almost drove them, to their humble 
places of worship. Then they increased ; 
their children attended our’ public 
schools ; they and their children acquired 
competence or even wealth, and their 
magnificent foundations of charity and 
religion followed. There was much self- 
sacrifice. It has been truly said that the 
savings of servant girls have built the 
cathedrals; but they would not have 
built them in Europé. There the age of 
faith has failed. Here they believe, for 
they have been well taught, and they 
have reason generally to respect their 
teachers. The Catholic Church has been 
a steadying influence for good character 
and for sound citizenship, and in this 
has worked with the public school, 


whose influence cannot be exaggerated. 


Liberty is good for the Church as well 
as for the State. The New York Cathe- 
dral has a lay body of trustees such as 
the Vatican refused to allow in France. 
Such a “cultual association” holds the 
laity to the Church. Even without it, 
but free from State connection, the 
Catholic Church in France is gathering 
new courage and strength, while here it 
is one of the larger allied forces for all 
that is good. Of course, we do not 
accept the statements often made by 
Catholic ecclesiastics that Protestantism 
is losing its hold of the country. It is 
predominant and long will be, even altho 
New York may become Catholic and 
Hebrew, even as Boston is a Catholic 
city. But however much Catholicism 
may grow, it will not be the Catholicism 
of the Middle Ages, no matter how 
much one Pope tries to make it such. 
The world moves, and every Church 
with it feels the touch of all new truth. 
We fully believe that in a hundred years 
Catholicism and Protestantism will come 
closer together, so that their fraternity 
will be acknowledged, and those who 
prefer to hold to a spiritual head at 
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Rome, and those who put him in Canter- 
bury, and those who choose their own 
spiritual leader, will feel as brethren; 
and not even a canon like that the -Epis- 
copalians are debating over in Cincinnati 
will be needed to invite or allowed to 
forbid mutual recognition and fellow- 
ship. 
& 


World Wide Reforms 


ONE cannot accomplish reform on a 
scale as wide as the world, but it is 
something to have principles adopted 
which may be applied anywhere on the 
globe, especially if properly appointed 
people have been selected to agree on 
such principles and carry them back to 
their respective governments. This 
seems to have been done in Washington 
last week at the International Prison 
Congress. Between thirty and forty 
countries were represented, and their 
delegates had the right of suffrage in the 
meeting, and after many hours’ discus- 
sion the great principle of the indeter- 
minate sentence was adopted. Since 
1876 it has been acted on at Elmira, 
with much success, tho even there, as in 
all other places, it has been limited by a 
maximum term, which has had a drag- 
ging effect on what otherwise might 
have been accomplished. 

The resolution adopted by the Wash- 
ington Prison Congress looks to a time 
when that hindrance may be done away 
with. It declares that fixing a maximum 
duration of the sentence will be desirable 
only while the measure is novel and there 
is lack of experience. In other words, 
when the public is used to hearing a 
judge sentence a man to prison without 
any limit, and it is seen that the man 
works out his own salvation and has it 
in his own power to unlock the prison 
door, the maximum wall may be broken 
down. It is a fact that the time men 
serve under the indeterminate sentence 
is really longer, on an average, than if 
the same number of men had had fixt 
sentences, which shows there is no dan- 
ger under it of men escaping with too 
little imprisonment. On the other hand, 
the best prisoners shorten their terms. 
It is only the evilly disposed who by their 
conduct increase the length of their in- 
carceration, and undoubtedly they de- 
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serve the restraint and the community 
is safer with them behind the walls. The 
natural fear that men may be kept in be- 
yond their deserts was met in Washing- 
ton by the adoption of a resolution say- 
ing that there should be a releasing 
board, not subject to outside influence, 
with at least one judge on it, one of the 
prison administration and one medical 
man. 

A number of European countries are 
employing the principle of the indeter- 
minate sentence, with modifications, but 
this is the first time it has received en- 
dorsement from the International Prison 
Congress as a whole. Kindred measures 
were also accepted, such as an extension 
of probation, reformatory treatment of 
adults, with release on parole, and keep- 
ing children who are delinquent from the 
atmosphere of the court room. In other 
words, the idea of the juvenile court was 
endorsed. At the last International Con- 
gress, in Budapest, in 1905, the commis- 
sioner for the United States (S. J. Bar- 
rows), presented a report on children’s 
courts. The substance of this was trans- 


lated into German, and very soon Frank- 


fort, Berlin and other German cities es- 
tablished such courts. It is surprising 
that in five years the reform should be so 
well recognized as to be accepted with 
unanimity by so diverse a body. 

But, after all, the emphasis of the con- 
gress was placed on preventive work. 
The sections devoted to the young and 
how to keep them from falling into 
crime were the best attended, and resolu- 
tions in favor of better schools for train- 
ing the hand, for more play places and 
other sensible ways of prevention, were 
accepted without a dissenting voice. 

% 


National Parks and Forest Re- 
serves 
Ir is time to sound a note of warning 


with regard to our national parks. A. 


purely utilitarian conservationism is be- 
ginning to undermine the nation’s pur- 
pose in creating national parks. A for- 
ester’s training does not necessarily make 
him a judge and custodian of scenery. 
Indeed, the tendency is the other way. 
He is trained to look at forests as a com- 
mercial enterprise, not as a recreation 
ground or an asset of natural scenery. 
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The management of a forest for a timber 
crop and for the purpose of a park are 
two very different things. We cannot 
but deem it fortunate that the national 
parks were retained under the direct con- 
trol of Congress and of the Department 
of the Interior when the forest reserves 
were placed in charge of the forest serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture. 
In the very acts establishing our national 
parks the esthetic element, the desirabil- 
ity of preserving unique and wonderful 
scenery for the enjoyment of the people, 
was the supreme consideration. The for- 
est reserves were established from utili- 
tarian motives and represent the Federal 
Government’s endeavor to adjust private 
gain to public welfare in the wise use of 
the nation’s unappropriated resources. 

Viewing the matter from this stand- 
point the public has reason to regard with 
suspicion any movement that tends to 
break down the fundamental distinction 
between a forest reserve and a national 
park. Unfortunately, Mr. Pinchot. dur- 
ing his incumbency as Chief Forester, 
has led the way in obscuring this distinc- 
tion, as may be seen by reference to his 
writings, and by his attitude in the Hetch- 
Hetchy case. We favor his advocacy of 
a national conservation policy; but we 
desire to have that policy include the 
treatment and reservation of parks as 
parks, and not as forest reserves. In 
other words, we ask that conservation be 
made to include the conservation of 
scenic beauty. We have searched the 
proceedings of the Conservation Con- 
gress at Minneapolis in vain for an utter- 
ance upon this subject, and no specific 
mention was made of scenic beauty in the 
resolutions adopted there, altho it was 
urged upon the notice of the committee. 
This seems almost inexplicable when one 
considers why the most famous of our 
national parks were established by Con- 
gress: 

“The preservation by the Government in all 
its original beauty of a region like this seems 


to the committee to be a duty co the present 
and future generations.” 


So runs the committee’s report on the 
bill establishing Yosemite National Park. 
Oddly enough the legal representatives of 
San Francisco, when cited to show cause 
why the Hetch-Hetchy grant should not 
be revoked, rested their case on the con- 
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tention that “the reservation commonly 
known as Yosemite National Park is in 
fact a forest reserve and not a national 
park.” While this was a resort to a base- 
less technicality, it suggests the impor- 
tance of maintaining a rigid distinction 
between a park and a forest reserve, and 
the very different purposes for which 
each should be preserved and adminis- 
tered. 
as 


Drafts and Colds 


WE are approaching the season of the 
year when colds are frequent and when 
most people are sure to blame them on 
their having sat in a draft or exposed 
themselves to cold, or something of the 
kind. There used to be a very great 
fear of drafts, and many people insisted 
on almost hermetically sealing the rooms 
in which they lived in order to prevent 
them. The over-solicitous have been 
known even to stuff the keyhole lest 
there should be an occasion for a draft, 
and small holes in window panes are 
supposed to be particularly provocative 
of fateful air currents carrying colds 
with them. The solicitude in this matter 
has never been so great in this country 
as in Europe. Indeed, it is rather amus- 
ing to be brought in contact with the 
consternation of an old-fashioned Ger- 
man who discovers that Es sieht! there 
is a draft. As for sleeping in a draft, it 
used to be considered an almost inev- 
itable preliminary to a bad cold and an 
almost fatal procedure for old people. 
To have a window on both sides of.a 
railroad car open or the doors at both 
ends open would make many Europeans 
so uncomfortable that they could not 
possibly continue their journey under 
such untoward circumstances. 

The fear of drafts, however, like the 
fear of night air, has gradually dwindled 
until now it is a very vanishing quantity. 
We have learned that sufferers from 
tuberculosis do better in rooms where 
there is free ingress and egress of air, 
even tho there may be drafts in the 
room. When they began this mode of 
treatment with wide open windows and 
doors in the German sanatoria it seemed 
extremely foolhardy, but the results 
fully justified the procedure. Our hos- 
pitals now have adopted this same mode 
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of treatment, and patients suffering 
from fevers particularly and from pneu- 
monia have a special place at the ends 
of wards, where the windows can be 
wide open, or are treated, particularly if 
they are children, on the roof. We have 
learned, furthermore, that while drafts 
are good for the ailing they cannot be 
bad for the well. We have come to ap- 
preciate that with the strong current of 
air caused by the ship’s motion blowing 
directly over one, it is perfectly possible 
for a passenger on an ocean liner to 
sleep hour after hour and be benefited 
rather than hurt in any way by the fresh 
air brought him by the draft. It is im- 
portant, however, that the air should be 
fresh and that it’ should not be loaded 
with the dust of dirty streets, nor, above 
all, contain the emanations from the 
lungs of other people. The modern 
physician proceeds to tell a delicate per- 
son that it would be less dangerous to 
ride on the front platform of a car with 
the motorman, even in cold weather, 
than to ride on the rear platform where 
the emanations from other passengers 
might easily prove the source of respira- 
tory affections. - The traveling on these 
cars in the crowded hours is indeed one 
of the main sources of colds. 

There is something, after all, in the 
old notion with regard to the danger of 
drafts. It is not because of the air, 
however, but because of its burden of 
dust, some of which is infectious mate- 
rial. The night air is not bad in itself 
we have learned ; indeed it is rather bet- 
ter and purer, because it has less dust, 
but it is during the night that mosquitoes 
travel; and so in malarial and yellow 
fever countries the free ingress of night 
air thru unscreened windows may be ex- 
tremely dangerous. In the same way the 
blowing past us while we breathe it in of 
the dust-laden atmosphere of the city, 
when a draft is carrying by many more 
bacterial particles and other irritant ma- 
terials than usual, may be a source of 
danger. That is indeed one of the rea- 
sons why, when we sit in a draft, there is 
so often a tendency to sneeze. Nature’s 
protective reaction against the breathing 
in of dust is by sneezing. The paroxysm 
brings about not only a forcible expul-- 
sion of air that carries dust particles out 
with it, but is followed by increased se- 
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cretion that still further serves to cleanse 
the nasal passages. 

Some interesting observations have 
been made with regard to the dust con- 
tent of air currents under various circum- 
stances. A sanitary commission in Brus- 
sels found, as the result of an investiga- 
tion of the effect of the ventilating fans 
in restaurants, dwellings, factories of 
various kinds, public buildings and of- 
fices, that there was a larger amount of 
bacteria in the air of the room when a 
fan was running for ventilation purposes 
than when this fan was still. This is not 
surprising, since the circulation of air 
produced by the fan carries with it dust 
that is lying round and that ordinarily 
would settle unless disturbed in some 
way. It was found that the direct cur- 
rent produced by a small electric cool- 
ing fan contained more bacteria to the 
cubic metre of air than there were out- 
side of the current produced by the fan 
in other parts of the room, even those 
quite close to the area of disturbance 
produced by the instrument. Dr. Graham 
Rogers, the Medical Inspector of Fac- 
tories of the New York State Labor De- 
partment, in a paper on the “Ventilation 
of Industrial Establishments,” declared 
that he found that there was even more 
carbon dioxide in the air current cre- 
ated by the fans than in other portions 
of the workroom. He was asked'‘to in- 
vestigate the condition of the air of a 
large lecture room at a dental college. 
and found that after the room had been 
used during the day there was for the 
afternoon lectures three or four times 
the amount of carbon dioxide in it that 
is ordinarily compatible with healthy 
respiration. Fans did not relieve this 
condition unless there was some direct 
connection with the outer air. 

While the old idea of the dangerous- 
ness of a draft in itself is without any 
more foundation than that with regard 
to night air, under ordinary living cir- 
cumstances in the cities it is rather im- 
portant to avoid drafts, since they are 
likely to carry to us for breathing pur- 
poses many infectious materials. At- 


tempts at artificial ventilation may only 
add to the danger of the presence of 
dust unless care is taken to secure thoro 
dilution of the air in rooms by perfectly 
fresh and, as far as possible, dustless air 
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from outside. High up in our office 
buildings, above the dust of city streets, 
it is very probably that drafts, as on 
shipboard and high up in mountainous 
regions, lose practically all of their dan- 
gers., Fresh air of itself, no matter how 
cold, far from predisposing to the catch- 
ing of colds, prevents them, and even 
helps in their cure, as the experience of 
physicians has amply shown in this mat- 
ter, so that it is a question now not so 
much of avoiding drafts in themselves as 
of drafts that are specifically dangerous 
because they come to us laden with city 
dust or the emanations of other people. 


& 
‘Mr. Roosevelt and the Tariff 


WuHen Mr. Roosevelt was asked, in 
Atlanta, last Saturday night, how he 
reconciled his speeches in the West with 
the tariff plank adopted by the Repub- 
licans of New York at Saratoga, he re- 
plied that he did not reconcile them with 
that part of the New York platform: 

“IT must refuse to be judged by what the 
platform said, but must be judged by what I 
myself said. I was elected temporary chair- 
man, and I served as_ such with reasonable 
efficiency before the platform was adopted. 
There were a number of men who voted for 
me and who were with me on most of the 
points, but who disagreed with me on others; 
and so as temporary chairman I was careful to 
make my speech in clear language. If what 
the platform said differs from what I said, I 
must be judged by what I said.” 

What he said was nothing, either 
while he was making his opening ad- 
dress or at any other time. In the ad- 
dress he carefully avoided the recent 
revision of tariff duties He began that 
address with an enumeration of “a long 
list of laws embodying legislation most 
heartily to be commended as combining 
wisdom with progress,” which had been 
“enacted by Congress and approved by 
President Taft during the last eighteen 
months.” The revision of the tariff 
schedules was the first and the most not- 
able legislative act in that period of 
eighteen months, but he did not mention 
it in his list. He did, however, include 
certain other parts of the same statute, 
as follows: 

“The establishment of the maximum and 
minimum tariff provisions, and the exceedingly 
able negotiation of the Canadian and other 
treaties in accordance therewith; the inaugy- 
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ration of the policy of providing for a disin- 
terested revision of tariff schedules thru a 
high-class commission of experts which will 
treat each schedule purely on its own merits, 
with a view both to protecting the consumer 
from excessive prices and to securing the 
American producer, and especially the Ameri- 
can wage worker, what will represent the dif- 
ference of cost in production here as compared 
with the cost of production in countries where 
labor is less liberally rewarded.” 

Not a word about that revision which 
the platform, which was soon to be laid 
before the convention, so warmly com- 
mended, asserting that it had “reduced 
the average rate of all duties 11 per 
cent.” and “turned a national deficit into 
a surplus.” Being “careful,” as he says, 
to make his speech “in clear language,”’ 
because some who had voted for him 
disagreed with him “on other points,” he 
made no comment, complimentary or 
hostile, upon the memorable Payne- 
Aldrich tariff revision of 1909. 

In an address at Brooklyn, last week, 
he explained that if he had had the 
power which some newspapers ascribed 
to him he would have “written the tariff 
plank differently.” He appointed the 
committee that made the platform. If 
the tariff plank was not satisfactory to 
him it was his right, and even his duty, 
to say so on the floor of the convention. 
He neither raised objection nor suggest- 
ed amendment. 


Mr. Roosevelt is a man of courage. 
Therefore we cannot understand why he 
failed to express his opinions about this 
tariff plank. He carefully excluded the 
revision from his list of legislative acts 
“most heartily to be commended,” and the 
plank was not what he thought it ought 
to be, but he said nothing. 

That tariff revision is a great issue in 
this year’s campaign. There are other 
issues, but this is the one which prom- 
ises to be most effective of all in chang- 
ing the votes of those near the party bor- 
der line, whose action determines the re- 
sult of an election in many Congressional 
districts. In two districts there have 
been elections. In one a Republican 
plurality of 14,200 was displaced by a 
Democratic plurality of 5,640. In the 
other a Democratic plurality of 5.440 fol- 
lowed a Republican plurality of 10,160. 
From neither district had a Democrat 
been sent to Congress in twenty years. 
In both the Republican nominations were 


unfortunate, but it is known that this 
tariff revision was a very prominent 
issue, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s- opinions upon all 
kinds of questions are respected by a 
very great number of his countrymen. 
As a rule, they are frankly and forcibly 
expressed. In the case of this tariff re- 
vision there has been an exception. It 
seems to us that he ought to make known 
his opinions on this subject, in clear lan- 
guage, and we hope he will do this be- 
fore the end of his tour thru the South 
and the West. 


ot 
The Republic of Portugal 


PorTuUGAL resembles Pennsylvania in 
area and population. It has also resem- 
bled Pennsylvania somewhat in politics, 
but differs from it now in the manifesta- 
tion of an irresistible determination to 
reform, and we hope that October 4, 
1910, is the opening of a better era. 
Whatever may prove to be the faults of 
the new government it can hardly be 
more unstable, it can hardly be more éor- 
rupt, it can hardly be more extrava- 
gant, it can hardly be more oppressive 
than the old. Whatever may prove to 
be its faults the people of Portugal will 
at any rate know that they have only 
themselves to blame, and they cannot 
evade their responsibility by that con- 
venient scapegoat, a king 

On February 1, 1908, the world was 
shocked to hear that the King and Crown 
Prince of Portugal had been shot dead 
in broad daylight in the capital city ; that 
this was not the act of a crazy man or of 
a few irresponsible fanatics, but that 
thirty or more men were stationed along 
the principal street, and when the royal 
carriages passed they fired upon them 
volley after volley, aiming to get them 
all, and if it had not been for Queen 
Amelie, who warded off a rifle with her 
bouquet, her younger son Manuel would 
have shared the fate of her husband and 
her firstborn. The world was still more 
shocked to hear later that none of the 
assassins had been punished, that the men 
who had instigated it remained secure in 
their positions and reputation, and that 
the people of Lisbon made a carnival 
game of the tragedy. 

But the stripling Manuel proved to be 
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almost as much of an incubus as 300- 
pound Carlos. If we may believe gossip 
Manuel was doing as much as could be 
expected from one of his youth and in- 
experience to imitate his father in the 
way of fast living. Except for the re- 
covery of part of the millions which 
Carlos had abstracted from the public 
treasury and for the overthrow of the 
despotism of the political boss, Franco, 
the country had gained nothing by the 
“removal.” The government was sink- 
ing again into the hands of the “‘rota- 
tives,” the secret alliance, not unknown 
in America, between the leaders of osten- 
sibly opposing political parties, who agree 
to alternate in office, share the spoil and 
keep the other rascals out. It made lit- 
tle difference which of the two ruling 
parties was in control. Under the Pro- 
gressivistas the country made no prog- 
ress and. under the Regeneradores it was 
never regenerated. Ministries changed 
every few months, but misrule was not 
interrupted. Portugal was like a horse 
which quivers its skin to shake off the 
flies only to get a more hungry swarm 
in their place. 

But one thing was changing. The 
republican sentiment became stronger 
and more outspoken and gained consid- 
erable representation in the Cortes. 
Young Manuel went the rounds of 
European courts offering his heart and 
crown to eligible princesses, only to be 
respectfully declined. There was doubt 
whether a princess who accepted them 
would long hold either. 

The people of Portugal had learned a 
lesson by their crime, that the way to 
get rid of a king is not to kill him, but 
to let him escape unharmed and harm- 
less. It is not a bad thing to have a pre- 
tender or two over the border. It has a 
sobering influence on party politics and 
promotes stability of government. A 
king in the bush is worth two in hand. 
The amateur detectives who caught 
Louis XVI at Varennes did not do as 
much service to their country as they 
thought. This time there was no such 


bungling. An automobile is a_ better 
vehicle for runaway royalty than a new 
berlin. 

So vanishes the House of Braganza, 
rulers of Portugal since 1383. Greatest 
of the house was Manuel the Fortunate, 
first of that name. 


Manuel the Unfor- 
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tunate, second and last of that name, 
now retires to private life at an English 
country seat. ; 

At least, we hope so. It may be that 
the Powers, fearful of the spread of 
republicanism, will force a king upon 
Portugal, as they did upon Norway. 
England, however, has the deciding 
voice in the matter, on account of its 
close political and commercial relations, 
established by long history and con- 
firmed by recent treaty, and England is 
not so much afraid of republicanism as 
other monarchies, perhaps because it has 
fewer republicans than other monar- 
chies. We wish that the United States 
could be the first to extend to the new 
republic the right hand of fellowship. 
We recognized the republic of Panama 
after it had stood alone among the na- 


_tions of the world for a period of ten 


days. Why should we delay longer in 
this case? 
ae 
Governor Hughes is 


Justice Hughes now Justice Hughes. 
He has been a model 
Governor, and we are convinced that he 
will make one of the worthiest Justices 
—we may probably say Chief Justices— 
that have as yet sat on the bench. As 
Governor he has been positive in his pol- 
icy, has urged forcefully the measures 
he believed best for popular and political 
morality, but he has never used the cun- 
ning means of the mere politician to 
secure them. He has purchased no suc- 
cess by trading office for votes, but has 
simply appealed from the Legislature 
drunk to the people sober. “Truck and 
dicker” he would not understand, but he 
did understand right and wrong, and the 
people understood him. If summum jus 
is sunuma lex, absolute justice the foun- 
dation and purpose of law, then Justice 
Hughes is sure to be a peculiar orna- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The State of New York 
has lost much, but the country has 
gained more. Will the State find his 
like again? 
a 


The past year or two 
has seen rapid changes 
in university adminis- 
tration. Of the ‘fourteen great American 
universities described in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT last year five have since lost their 


Harrison 
of Pennsylvania 
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presidents by resignation—Eliot, of Har- 
vard; Northrop, of Minnesota; Angell, 
of Michigan; Wilson, of Princeton, and 
now Harrison, of Pennsylvania, all men 
of unusual ability and long experience. 
Charles Custis Harrison has served ‘the 
University of Pennsylvania for seventeen 
years as its provost and has been a mem- 
ber of its board of trustees for twice that 
time. During his administration and 
chiefly thru his personal efforts, and 
often at his own expense, the congeries 
of Philadelphian professional schools of 
uncertain status and stability has been 
transformed into a unified university of 
recognized standing at home and abroad. 
The campus, altho located in the heart 
of a great city, has been extended from 
forty to 116 acres, and upon it have been 
erected a group of twenty-eight dormi- 
tory houses as well as seventeen other 
buildings, among them some that in size 
and elegance are not to be matched by 
any other university in the country. It 
is a mistake to look upon Provost Harri- 
son aS a mere raiser of money and 
builder of buildings. The intangible re- 
sults of his labors for the advancement 
of the university are quite as real and 
much more important, tho they are less 
generally recognized, for Provost Harri- 
son, unlike some university presidents, 
has always been content to remain in the 
background. 

os 

We have had numer- 
Tennessee Politics ous letters from Ten- 

nessee setting us 
right on the political mix-up in that 
State. Certain things are plain. One is 
that Governor Patterson’s pardons of 
convicted criminals have been wholesale 
and sometimes reckless, and in the case 
of the murderers of Senator Carmack 
utterly inexcusable. We do not wonder 
that respectable white Democrats have 
refused to support him and have com- 
bined with the Republicans. On _ the 
other hand, he has pardoned a large 
number of negroes, who were believed 
not to have received the lenient treat- 
ment before the courts accorded to white 
people charged with like offenses. The 
negroes think that he has tried to be fair 
to them and incline to give him their 
votes, a fact which he probably had in 
mind. Governor Patterson favors the 
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liquor men as against prohibition, which 
sets the churches against him, but gives 
him the favor of the low class of both 
whites and blacks. Even the better class 
of negroes who desire the suppression of 
the saloon naturally put their racial 
rights first, and many of them will pre-_ 
fer to vote with a bad man who will do 
them good than for a good man who will 
be bad to them. Governor Patterson’s 
withdrawal will make no difference; and 
if a Democrat is elected it will be by a 
Republican negro vote, while a Republi- 
can success will be by a white Demo- 
cratic vote. 
& 

According to recent mor- 
tality statistics the number 
of deaths in the United 
States is annually about one and a half. 
millions. This would indicate the con- 
tinuous illness of about three ‘millions. 
Of these medical authorities give us 
about 500,000 afflicted with tuberculosis. 
Of 2,295 children examined in New 
York City 29 per cent. were found to be 
suffering with pulmonary troubles. _ Illi- 
nois is said to be spending close upon 
two millions every year to educate chil- 
dren that will die of tuberculosis about 
the time of graduation. The National 
Tuberculosis Societies calculate that one 
twentieth now in school, nearly a million 
of children, will die of this disease be- 
fore the age of manhood and woman- 
hood. This terrible sacrifice is evidently 
not necessary. Professor Irving Fisher 
estimates that it can be reduced 75 per 
cent. The number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis has already decreased nearly 15 
per cent. in five years. The battle is a 
fierce one, but we can come off victori- 
ous with persistence. Cholera and small- 
pox, which used to decimate our popula- 
tion are now almost swept out of the 
United States. Yellow fever, which at 
one time was held to be unconquerable, 
is the least of our fears, even in Cuba. 
A death rate of 640 out of every 100,000 
has fallen to one of 7 in 1901, and not 
a single death during the next three 
years. Malarial fever, with its trans- 
mitter the mosquito, is still a serious 
scourge, but no longer a terror. Pro- 
fessor Fisher shows that of ninety dis- 
eases, seven account for more than half 
of our losses of life, and he holds that 


Statistics of 
Disease 
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all of these are preventable. ‘Tubercu- 
losis and typhoid fever are at present 
our two chief dangers. A Bureau of 


Health is a rational demand of the 
people. 
& 
A bequest by the will of 
Rogues Or as. Arthington to the Lon- 
Missions 


don Missionary Society of 
$1,800,000, of which $200,000 goes in 
death duties, may be mentioned in con- 
nection with the one hundredth anniver- 
sary in Boston of the American Board, as 
both are Congregational societies. Mr. 
Arthington was a very wealthy and very 
peculiar man. He gave very large sums 
during his lifetime for foreign missions, 
but always with the proviso, as in this 
case, that none of it should go to develop 
existing missions, but all to open new 
fields. He believed that Christ would 
come and restore all things when the 
gospel had been preached to every crea- 
ture, whether he accepted it or not. It 
is a premillennarian notion which depends 
on a too literal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, with a very high doctrine of inspi- 
ration, and it has inspired some very use- 
ful work. Such large legacies for mis- 
sion work are not unknown in this coun- 
try, and the American Board’s Swett 
legacy and the American Missionary As- 
sociation’s Hand legacy were of a simi- 
lar amount. 


S 
. History is making in these 
A Gas days, in China no less than 
Parliament 


in Portugal. And every 
movement is for liberty and self-govern- 
ment, one treading fast on the heels of 
another. As Russia, imperial, autocratic 
Russia, has its beginning of a Duma, so 
China, ancient, imperial, autocratic 
China, has just entered on the astound- 
ing program of parliamentary govern- 
ment. A year ago there were inaugu- 
rated provincial assemblies, what Great 
Britain does not yet have, and last week 
the upper house of its projected Parlia- 
ment was convened. One hundred of 
the members are chosen by the provin- 
cial assemblies, and the other hundred 
are appointed by the Throne. It is not- 


able that of those thus appointed, ten 
are chosen as distinguished scholars, 
just as in Great Britain a few scientists 
have been promoted to the House of 
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Lords, and as the New Jersey Demo- 
crats have nominated the President of 
l’rinceton University for Governor. 
But this upper house, so fully controlled, 
is a sort of trial-piece, and the full 
realization of constitutional government 
for China will hardly come, even when 
five years hence the popular branch of 
the Parliament is convened. The Chi- 
nese have been said to lack patriotism, 
but under the impulse of self-govern- 
ment a remarkable development of this 
virtue has appeared and the people are 
full of new enthusiasm, which may be 
misled into hostility to foreigners who 
have opprest them or even into a new 
Boxer rising. 

az 

The Catholics of 

Fall River are 

credited with 86.5 
per cent. of the population; San Fran- 
cisco, 81.1 per cent.; New Orleans, 79.7 
per cent.; New York, 76.9 per cent.; St. 
Louis, 69 per cent.; Boston, 68.7 per 
cent.; Chicago, 68.2 per cent., and Phila- 
delphia, 51.8 per cent. A German Cath- 
olic paper, The Wanderer, says that it 
would appear from the corruption in 
some of these cities that only “a very 
small proportion were Catholics, and 
that these had crawled into a hole.” On 
this subject The Catholic Fortnightly 
Review remarks: 

“The Socialists are now reforming Mil- 
waukee. Why have not the Catholics long 
aga reformed Fall River, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, New York, Providence, St. Louis, 
Chicago and Philadelphia r 
And the Catholic Citizen, published in 
Milwaukee, thus replies : 


“Largely because the Catholic pulpit eschews 
politics, even where community morality is in- 
volved. But it transpires that when the evil 
becomes too rank, ‘Catholics will leave the sa- 
cred precincts of the Democratic party and go 
even to the extent of voting the semi- -heretical 
Socialist ticket—as many of them did in Mil- 
waukee.” 

st 


Religion and 
Political Corruption 


When a nation goes out, or the world 
goes out, it will be because the children 
cease; because men and women will not 
marry, or if they marry will not have 
children. The New Zealand Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Mr. Edward Tregear. 
with whose contributions to THE INDE- 
PENDENT Our readers are familiar, makes 

this fact the burden of a poetic warning, 
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based on the fact that in New Zealand 
the birth rate has fallen in thirty years 
from 41 to 27 per thousand; while the 
number of children in the Dunedin 
schools has fallen in twenty years from 
4,148 to 2,282. Mr. Tregear thinks it 
is a white and not a yellow peril which 
is to be feared: 

“Peril " here! is here! Here in the Childlose 


Life ~ high in the Chair of Fools, sidiiien 
her ropes of sand; 

Here the. lisping of ‘babies and cooing of 
mothers cease; 

Here the Man and the Woman fail, and only 
the flocks increase. 


Axes may bite in the forest, Science harness 
the streams, 

Railway and dock be builded—all in a Land of 
Dreams! 

Sunk in spiritual torpor ye flout these words 
of the wise: 

‘Only to music of children’s songs shall the 
walls of a Nation rise.’ ” 


as 


A correspondent sends this interesting 
comment on current journalism suggest- 
ed by an editorial comment in THE 
INDEPENDENT: 


I highly appreciate the little sting at high- 
class yellowness, in the course of your remarks 
on the subject of the Gaynor letter. 

[ believe most seriously in the great field 
and function of the weekly with sane, honest 
and well-balanced ideals and views. Its power 
and influence are bound to increase beyond 
measure. It is most eminently needed. It 
can strike thru the local cant and partisanship 
and prejudice that pervades daily journalism 
everywhere, and can afford to tell the truth— 
at present a forbidden luxury to many -an 
editor. It is not obliged to depend on polit- 
ical service for its existence. 

I am very far from condemning all daily 
newspapers, with a wholesale, blanket indict- 
ment. But at times it does seem as if the 
percentage of journalistic decency in them 
was, on the whole, decreasing rather than in- 
creasing. Most of them might do better; and 
some of them couldn’t well do worse! 


a 

There are signs that at the next at- 
tempt in the English Parliament to carry 
an education bill, the supporters of a 
purely secular system of public schools, 
such as we happily enjoy in this country, 
will show increased strength. A resolu- 
tion asking for a national system of 
education under full popular control, 
free and secular, from the primary 
school to the university, was presented 
lately to the members of the trade 
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unions, and was carried by a card vote 
of 827,000 to 81,000. Net a few of the 
Nonconformists have begun to urge the 
absolute freedom of the schools from 
religious control. 

Js 


If in France, Spain and Portugal the 
people, all Catholics, hate the religious 
orders and expel them as soon as they get 
the chance, there must be some reason 
for it, apart from any supposed hatred 
for religion. They do not thus treat the 
parish priests. In Portugal passion has 
reached violence and plunder, but 
against none but the Jesuits and monks. 
It is not sufficient to denounce the mob, 
for this hatred needs explanation. 


& | 


The first full-blooded Kaffir has been 
elected to the Cape Colony provincial 
Parliament. He is the Rev. W. Benson * 
Rubusana, Ph.D. He is a fine, strongly 
built man, has been a pastor for twenty- 
six years, and there is a story that when 
he visited Johannesburg and took the 
sidewalk, where black men are not al- 
lowed to walk, the police so respected his 
strength that they did not interfere with 
him. 

& 

The cholera has made its appearance 
in New York harbor, and the medical 
authorities tell of it all, and no one is 
frightened. That is not the way with 
the cholera in Naples, nor was it the 
way with the plague in San Francisco. 
They tried to conceal what could not be 
concealed, and the alarm was naturally 
increased. There is absolutely no dan- 
ger to be alarmed about. 

s&s 

Exports of illustrated post cards from 
Germany, according to statistics com- 
piled in Berlin, have fallén from 500,- 
000,000 annually in 1907 to 250,000,000 
last year. This shows how rapidly the 
United States is capturing the post card 
industry from Germany. 

& 

Revolutions. are becoming civilized 
and humanized. That in Portugal, like 
that in Constantinople, was marked by 
few deaths and no assassinations. The 
French revolution was of a different 
sort. 
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Industrial Insurance 


To a very large number of persons in- 
dustrial insurance is merely a name. 
When its plan and scope and development 
comes to be fully understood, however, 
it is impossible to measure the true phil- 
anthropy it signifies or to overestimate 
the power for good it exercises among 
the very poor. Industrial insurance is a 
refuge for people of all classes and is an 
aid to all that is best in the progress of 
humanity. This kind of insurance calls 
for the employment of an army of men 
and women to spread its doctrines, and 
to collect the small weekly premiums that 
enter into it as a distinguishing feature. 
It appeals to and helps the mother, the 
father and the children of all ages. It 
provides a burial fund and because of 
it the Potter’s Field is by nd means the 
end of the life struggle. The weekly or 
monthly wage provides the premium in 
fractions that are possible to the very 
poor, and those low down in the socia! 
scale, thru its agency, are enabled in the 
hour of tribulation to maintain their posi- 
tion among their fellow workers, and it 
furnishes a safeguard at a time when it 
is most wanted. The whole trend of in- 
dustrial insurance is toward the highest 
type of charity which is to provide a safe 
and certain way for the deserving to help 
themselves. Industrial insurance of ne- 
cessitv carries an uplift in its train. In- 
dependence and reliance are guaranteed 
hy it to those who avail themselves of it 
and the companies who are devoting 
themselves to industrial insurance are 
deserving of all honor and all praise. 


& 


Tue New York Legislature is to be 
asked to extend the time during which 
the insurance companies in this State 
must, under the Armstrong law, dispose 
of sundry stocks that still remain among 
their assets. This time expires on De- 
cember 31, 1911. If the Legislature re- 


fuses to grant the desired extension it is 
probable that something -like $100,000,- 





ooo of stock holdings will be forced on a 
market at present none too strong be- 
tween now and the end of 1911. The 
effect on the market can easily be imag- 
ined and the policyholders will be obliged - 
tc stand the resulting loss. The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, thru its presi- 
dent, Charles A. Peabody, has issued the 
following statement regarding the atti- 
tude of that company on this subject: 


“Had the Mutual disposed of its stock hold- 
ings of 1906 at the best prices obtainable for 
large blocks since that time its loss would have 
been over $10,000,000. Even of active stocks 
we have been unable to sell more than a few 
hundred shares without driving prices below a 
fair level. I do not propose to make myse!f 
liable to incarceration for infraction of the law 
if I can help it, neither do I propose to bear 
the responsibility of incurring any such loss to 
the company. We are advised that the Arm 
strong law is unconstitutidnal as regards our 
stock holdings, but I intend to place the matter 
iairly before the Legislature to ascertain 
whether we are expected to accept unreason- 
able prices simply because a legislative order 
apprises the market that we will be compelled 
to sell certain holdings by a certain date. Many 
of these holdings are inactive, such as National 
Bank of Commerce stock. We do not feel 
called on to give away control of that bank, 
and to secure a fair price we must bide our 
time.- To show that we have acted in good 
faith, we have disposed of some $25,000,000 of 
the specified holdings since enactment of the 
Armstrong law. No one has offered anything 
like a fair price at any risk of being refused. 
There are plenty of bargain hunters, who, 
knowing that such a block of stock must come 
into the market by a fixt date, will “bear” that 
particular stock that we may be compelled to 
part with it at a fraction of its value. As 
executive of the company I do not intend to 
play into such hands if I can avoid it. That 
is why we have two-thirds of our 1906 stock 
holdings still on hand, and that is why we shall 
go before the Legislature for an extension of 
time.” 


& 


A NEw York girl recently fell out of 
a third story window which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would have spelled 
certain death. This particular girl, how- 
ever, reached the ground uninjured, be- 
cause in falling she bounced from 
clothesline to clothesline on her way 
down to earth. 
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The Bankers’ Convention 


Ar the closing session of the thirty- 
sixth annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in Los Angeles, 
last week, F. O. Watts, president of the 
First National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., 
was elected president, and William Liv- 
ingston, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Detroit, first vice-president. 
There are now 11,405 banking institu- 
tions in the association. Prominent 
among the subjects discussed in reports, 
papers and otherwise, were postal sav- 
ings banks and the proposed establish- 
ment of a central bank. In his annual 
address the retiring president, Lewis E. 
Pierson (president of the Irving Nation- 
al Exchange Bank, New York), set 
forth the grounds upon which the asso- 
ciation had opposed postal banks. A 
day or two later the president of the sav- 
ings bank section, William R. Creer 
(secretary of the Cleveland, Ohio, Sav- 
ings and Loan Company), in his annual 
address said that, altho the association 
had opposed the postal bank project as 
“wrong fundamentally, ill advised, un- 
necessary and un-American,” the bill 
had now become a law and it was the 
duty of members of the association, as 
loyal and patriotic citizens, to see that 
the utmost amount of good should be 
secured by it. 

Irving T. Bush, chairman of the cur- 
rency committee of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, argued at length 
in favor of a modified form of central 
bank for the control of the currency, 
holding that provisions could be made to 
meet the objections which have been 
raised. R. G. Rhett, president of the 
People’s National Bank, of Charleston, 
S. C., opposed a central bank as un- 
necessary, at variance with the genius of 
our institutions, and “a step toward cen- 
tralization that no ingenuity could ever 
safeguard.” He proposed another plan, 
the main feature of which was the issue 
of currency by banks upon the security 
of a gold reserve of 25 per cent. kept 
under Government control and super- 
vision, with provision for additional 
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emergency issues secured by assets spe- 
cifically pledged with the sub-Treasury. 
Just before adjournment the convention 
was addressed by Senator Burton, of 
Ohio, a member of the Monetary Com- 
mission, who said that in any plan for 
the regulation of the currency the fol- 
lowing principles should be observed: 

“The same care should be observed for the 
cancellation or withdrawal of circulating notes 
when they are redundant as for their increase 
in times of scarcity or stress. In regulations 
for the issuance of currency the decision of the 
amount and continuance of its circulation 
should rest upon demands of trade. The basis 
should be assets upon which there can be 
promised realization. There should be the 
greatest possible divorce from arbitrary con- 
trol or political influence. Circulating notes 
should possess absolute security, or at least the 
nearest possible approach to absolute security. 
In case of bills issued by banks, profits should 
not be expected from the exercise of the priv- 
ilege, but rather from the added ability to pro- 
vide for their customers and the advantages 
which accrue from their ability to meet any and 
all emergencies.” 

It is generally understood that Senator 
Aldrich, chairman of the Monetary 
Commission, regards the establishment 
of a central bank as the proper solution 
of our currency problem. While it is 
true that such a proposition should be 
considered on its merits, without regard 
to the acts or reputation of its chief ad- 
vocate, it is also true that the Senator’s 
support of the plan discredits it today 
with a large majority of the American 


people. 
a 


....September’s output of pig iron 
was 2,054,275 tons, which may be com- 
pared with 2,106,847 in August, and 
2,148,442 in July. In March 2,617,949 
tons were produced. 


....The annual report of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company shows that the annual cost of 
the company’s recent increase of wages 
is $1,757,306. Recent advances of pas- 
senger rates amount to $858,000, leaving 
about $900,000 to be supplied by an in- 
crease of freight rates if such an in- 
crease is allowed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
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Millions of people 

touch elbows and 

are kept in constant 

personal contact by the 
Bell System. 


There are all kinds of 

people, but only one kind of 

telephone service that brings 

them all together. They have 

varying needs, an_ infinite 

variety, but the same Bell sys- 

tem and the same Bell telephone 
fits them all. 


Each Bell Station, no matter where 
located, is virtually the center of the 
system, readily connected with other 

stations, whether one or a _ thousand 


4. miles away. 
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Only by such a universal system 
can a nation be bound together. 
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The McCutcheon Dinner 


Firty years ago James McCutcheon emi- 
grated to this country from Ireland. He 
set up business in a little store on the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Astor Place. From 
time to time _he changed his location as he 
prospered, until he became established 
where he is now, at Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street. In honor of the long 
and successful business career of Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon his business associates and friends 
tendered him a complimentary dinner on 
October 4 last at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel. The dinner was served in the Myrtle 
Room of the hotel and covers were laid for 
one hundred odd guests. James M. Spears, 
vice-president of James McCutcheon & Co., 
presided and during the evening, acting on 
behalf of his colleagucs, he presented to his 
chief, the founder of “The Linen Store,” a 
handsome gold loving cup appropriately in- 
scribed. The dinner was full of good’ cheer 
and was enlivened with music and speeches. 
In his address of welcome Mr. Spears was 
reminiscent. He said in part as follows: 


“On arriving in New York, in 1860, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon entered business at 748 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Astor Place. That was far uptown in 
those days. When, in 1864, A. T. Stewart built 
his new store just two blocks above, people 
thought him exceedingly foolish and that he had 
made a great mistake in moving so far out of 
town. 

Later, when the McCutcheon store went up to 
No. 845 Broadway, near Fourteenth street, the 
Broadway stages were still running, and were for 
some time the only means of transit on Broadway 
as some of those present will remember. Mr. 
Jake Sharp’s cable cars did not begin to run until 
June of 1885. He was in that location when I 
came. 

“In 1880, when the firm moved to East Four- 
teenth street, and five years later, when it moved 
to Nos. 64 and 66 West Twenty-third street, on 
the site of the old Booth Theater, electric lights 
and telephones had not come into general use. In 
1893 another move was made to No. 14 West 
Twenty-third street, nearer Fifth avenue, where 
the store remained for fourteen years. 

“This business which Mr. McCutcheon has built 
up is literally known from Maine to California, and 
from the Arctic to the Gulf, and I believe that 
it can be truly said that no business house in the 
land accords to its numerous customers more 
courteous and generous treatment. 

“Tt has always believed in advertising, but it 
has never found it necessary to do Sunday ad- 
vertising, nor has it ever debased its good name 
by knowingly printing untrue or extravagant 
statements regarding its merchandise or of re- 
sorting to misrepresentation of any kind. 

“IT believe its numerous employes are happier 
and that they find more pleasure in their work 
because of the agreeable atmosphere and sur- 
roundings in which they live and work, and be- 


cause of the fair treatment they receive, than do 
those of any other large establishment in the city.” 

Other speeches were made by Thomas 
Potts, Samuel Richardson, George Riggs 
and Geo. McCutcheon, well known linen 
men of New York; by Mr. R. W. Poor, 
president of the Garfield National Bank; 
Mr. Henry Galland, of Paris, and also by 
the Rev. George Thompson, of Greenwich. 





HOUSEKEEPERS AND HOUSEFURNISHING 


The closing of the seaside resorts, the homecoming of 
European travelers and other signs of the times all tes- 
tify that fall is at hand. Fall is especially the house- 
furnishing season. The new housewife must set up her 
establishment and the older one must now and then re- 
new lost and broken articles. In any event it is desir- 
able to know where to obtain honseturasiaing goods that 
are reliable. Lewis & Conger, at 130 and 132 West 
Forty-second street, have as their trade motto “Best 
Quality Only.” This is emblematic of their stock in 
trade, and as they were established in 1835 it seems to 
have been a successful idea. Everything required in the 
kitchen, laundry, dining room, library, halls, pantry, 
bath and even the stable is purchasable at the Lewis & 
Conger establishment. If your housekeeping department 
needs nothing there is always the chance of some of 
your friends wanting something they have not got and 
there is the opportunity for an appropriate and timely 
gift. The andirons, fire screens and other necessities for 
fall and winter that belong to the heating end of house- 
keeping are always- excellent gifts. China is another 
thing that ry appeals to the housewife whether she 
is young or old, and the china and glass department of 
Lewis & Conger is crowded with creations of the potter 
and glass cutter that are exceedingly beautiful. A visit 
to such an establishment is full of interest -and easily 
breaks the monotony of the house routine. If a personal 
call seems impossible there is the telephone or the mail 
and a recourse to either is almost as effective, since such 
orders are given prompt and careful attention. Goods 
are also shipped without expense to all points within 100 
miles of New York. Fastidious housekeepers may well 
keep in touch with Lewis & Conger, who cater to just 
such people. 


a, following dividends are an- 
nounced : 


J. G. White & Co., quarterly preferred, 114 pei 
cent., payable November 1. 











FOR RENT 


Furnished residence on the 
Hill in Summerville near the 
Country Club and Hotel Bon 
Air. Ten rooms, three baths, 
servants rooms, laundry, two- 
room cottageand garage. $3,000 
for the season. Address 


Clarence E. Clark, Augusta, Ga. 

















** WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? ’’ 
By Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and other Unitarian litera- 
ture sENT FREE. Address P. O. M., Arlington Street 


$18.75 





$100 REMINGTON 


in new localities to secure desirable agent. 
- x — agents’ prices supplied on all makes 
of typewriters. 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, Hew York 








